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INTRODUCTION 



This report covers the si:;th year of Arkansas' Title I program. The 
385 eligible public school districts of the State spent in excess of 
f24 million on programs to meet the needs of educationally deprived 
children. Most of the school districts in Arkansas are completely 
rural and most are small. There are only 27 districts encompassing 
cities of more than 10,000 population. A tremendous change has 
occurred in many /jckansas schools during the past two years in con- 
verting from dual "freedom of choice" systems to completely unified 
systems* Of the 385 districts, 325 used the entire district as a 
project area for the Title I program last year, because there was no 
more than one school at any given grade level* There were 318 school 
districts with allocations for Title I of less than $100,000 even with 
Arkansas* average ratio of formula eligibles to school population of 
over 307o. Of the 385 eligible districts, 320 qualified for grants 
under Part C of the Title because of a factor of 207o or greater in 
formula eligibles to total school population, but no school was large 
enough to qualify with 5,000 formula eligible. 

The 1971 fiscal year represents a most difficult Title I program to 
evaluate from the state level. It was a year in which many schools 
changed abruptly during the school term from dual segregated systems 
to unified systems, bringing radical changes in the attendance pat- 
terns. Title I project areas and Title I activities. Pre and post 
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tests were difficult to match because of changes in student partici- 
pating. 

Major changes were brought about in many Title I programs during the 
year by the SEA. Mew SEA guidelines governing program content were 
used to phase out general education activities* Many local admini- 
strators had operated one or more Title I activities which were 
determined to be too general in nature to be eligible to continue or 
which were determined to be supplanting local effort* Many programs 
were discontinued and substitutes were instituted without the kind 
of staff preparation, needs assessments, and other planning that was 
necessary to initiate effective activities. 

A further disruption occurred when management review teams and HEW 
audits required program changes during the project year* Mew program 
guides from the U*S« Office of Education gave new interpretations for 
auxiliary services which required complete re-evaluation of this area 
of projects. Congress passed P,L. 91-230 which added many new require 
ments to be instituted during the year. The new National School Lunch 
Act which went into effect during the year permitted the shifting of 
$2,000,000 being spent annually for food back into other Title I ac- 
tivities. 

For the past two years the SEA has required submission of standardized 
test scores for all project area children at all grade levels where 
Title I activities have existed. From these test results we have been 
able to establish pictures of the academic deficiencies which have als 
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caused the SEA to seek extensive revision in local program content. 

All of these changes may be good for Arkansas' school systems and 
most 7 contribute to improve Title I programs, but the number of 
changes makes evaluation of the year's Title I activities very 
difficult in terms of specific student progress. 

C.E. Morris 

Coordinator, ESEA Title I 
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TITLE I, ESE;. 
FY 1971 



BASIC STATISTICS 

A. Number of participating LEA*s in the State 

B. LEA*s participating in Title I 

1. Regular School Term 

2. Summer Term 

3. Regular and Summer Terms 



C« Total number of pupils participating in Title I 
programs (unduplicated count) 



D. Cooperative Projects 

1« Number of schools participating 

2« Number of pupils particiapting 

Total dollar amount of Grant Award 

Total dollar amount expended (disbursements 
and unliquidated obligations) 



385- 



262 



123 









Regular 
Terra 


Summer 
Term 


After 
Hours 


1. 


Enrolled 


in public schools 


139,359 


17,305 


300 


2. 


Enrolled 


in private schools 


1,236 


23 





31 



6,338 



$24, 214,456^00 



$21,948,297,31 



G. Balance in Title I Account - June 31, ^971 $ 2,266,158^69 



STAFF 

A. SEA Level 

There were 30 State agency ESEA, Title I Staff members with a 
full time equivalency of 23,72 employed to assist local school 
agencies with their Title I programs during the year. The fol- 
lowing Chart will show staff employed by category assignment 
showing full time equivalency of each employee for the year: 



u 

CHART I 

SEA TITLE .1 SUFf FULL TIME Efl^Ul VALENCY 
FOflTY 1971 



STAFF MEMBER 


'I'T i LC 




Ml. E»C». Wllliam^ 


Associate DiiccLor 


• 01 


Mt. C.E. Morris 


CoorcJina-tor of Title I 


l.UO 


Mr. (Uen Taylor 


('.oordinator of Firjance 


• 61 


Ml, tari Glover 


Supervisor of Financu 


.69 


lU'ci William T* Hatsou 


Area- Supervi«>or 


1.00 


Mr4 Don Hindman 


Area Supervijior 


1,00 


Mr* R.A. Carpenter 


Area- Suporvicor 


1.00 


Mr. Bob Kerr 


Area Supervic©r 


1.00 


Kr, EMgene Cha.iriell 


Supervisor, Special Services 


1.00 


Mrsr .Sara' Murphy 


Coordinator of Dissemiixa tion 
and Follow Through 


.20 


MrL'. Elizabeth Smith 


Follow Through Specialist 


.05 


Mr. Charles Ellis 


Information Officer 


.50 


Mr. BJ'\ Lever 


Supervisor Evalua-tion R St;»tistics 


c87 



Each professional staff ruGmber shown above is provided adequate secre- 
teriai :^ervices. There were 17 support personnel employed to aid in 
?tatisticaL and monitoring services. The- Administrative money used 
for the fiscal year 1970-71 for the State agency staff was $17^>288.25* 

The foUcTwing Chart is a breakdown of vi£;its tuade by SEA personnel and 
the percent of time spent on each objective as reported by Title I Stciff s 
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C1L\HT II 

perce::: or time si'Ent on objectives 



TITLE I 
STAFF 


TOTAL 
FJLLD 
VISITS 


PkOGRA^l 

PLANN- 
ING 


PROGRAM 

DEVELOP- 

MENT 


PROGI^AM 

OPER/.- 

TION 


PRPGPJ^J^ 
EVALU- 
ATION 


liULCET 
FINANCE 


DISSEMI- 
NATION 


Title I Area 
Supervisors 


386 


25'/. 


3C7. 


167. 


147. 


97. 


67. 


Title I 
Coordinator 


AO 


307. 


307. 


307. 




107. 




Evaluation 
Supervisor 


15 








1007. 




• 


Information 
Officer 


19 












1007, 


Finance 
Supervisor 


0 










1007. 




Dissemination 
Coordinator 


8 












1007. 


Spec. Services 
Supervisor 


72 


257. 


257. 


207. 


107. 


157. 


57. 


Associate 
Director 


20 


207o 


157. 


157. 


207. 


107. 


207. 


Follow Through 
Specialist 


2 












1007. 



B. LEA Level 

A total of 104 coordinators with a full time equivalency of 74.81 were 
employed by 102 local educational agencies to aid with program operations. 
Better programs were facilitaed through 5 cooperative projects formed by 
31 smaller scJiool districts. Smaller school districts operated programs 
under the supervision of regular school personnel with bome districts 
employing a clerk where it was justifiable. 

The responsibility for operating projects was largely that of the dist- 
rict personnel, in addition to the staff employed at the State level. 
The following Title I staff (Chart III) was employed at the LEA level 
to operate programs: 
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C1L\RT III 
LE.\ TITLE I ST 
By Assignment and 



i'AFF 
Number 





REGULAR 


SUMMER 


AFTER 




I LKPl 




um IDC 


ASSICNMi-:NT 


PTE 


PTE 


PTE 


I'lrcCLXon c rianagctncnL V/^^unixn*^ 


7 A ft 1 


1 A^^ 


• 2 J 


Teaching Kindergarten 


iv, 22 


0 J • 00 




Teaching Elementary 




£.11 in 
oil* 10 


1 11 
1,22 


Teaching Secondary' 


37^,88 


231.66 


• 66 


Teaching Handicapped 


169, h9 


1 r\r\ 

1*00 




Librarian 


i JO • jZ 


nn nn 




L.ounse i lug 


1 A A 1 


0 • jU 


• iz 


Supervis ion 


29,02 


28,99 




Psychologist 


^• 20 






Teacher Aide 


J, Ji 


1 /. 1 n 
iH2 • oU 


c nn 
0 • UU 


Librarian Aide 


139,90 


T nn 

7 .00 


1 nn 
2« 00 


Social Worker 


IOj • in 


7 /. n 

/ ,H\J 




Attendance Worker 


30,56 


1. J3 




Nurse 


110* 20 


16 . 00 




Physician 


.25 






Dentist 


1.50 






Clerical - Instruction 


155.63 


17.50 




Clerical - Administration 


261.51 


14.55 




Custodial 


29.79 


44.25 




Vehicle Operation 


15.90 


153.70 




Nurse Aide 


14.50 


1.00 




Cooking L Sewing 


1.00 


2.00 




Testing 


14.32 


I. 00 




Teaching Pre-Kindergarten 


.25 


10.00 




Total Number of Employees 


3144.01 


1399.98 


10,25 



S E C T I 0 N - I 1 1 



STATISTICAL DATA 

IniomcuUon Takzn TKom the, Vu^VUcti^ TV 1971 Annual 
EvaZuation and TlnaZ Fi&caZ Rtpo^ 

\. Expenditures of Title I Funds for FY 1971 

B. Participants and Amounts by Activities 

C. Approved Projects by Size of District 
and Services Offered 

D. Size and Scope 

E. Total Title I Participants {R^guZaA ToAm) 

F. Total Title I Participants {SunmeA TeAn?) 
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SECT I Q M - IV 



MOST SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITIES 

HoaajouUvu Tofeen Thorn ihz VlbViidtb^ TV 1971 
TltZz I Anmxal Evcdtuation Repont 

A. Prairie Grove Elementary School 

B. Magnet Cove School District 

C. Searcy Special School District 

D. Osceola School District 

E= Korth Little Rock School District 
Rogers Public Schools 

G. Hope School District 

H. El Dorado School District 

I. Wynne School District 

J. Bay-Brown School District 



INTRODUCTION 



1, Prairie Grove Elementary School 

1. Contact person: Lena Sparkman, Counselor, Prairie Grove Schools 

Prairie Grove, Arkansas 72753 Phone 846-2175 

3« Remedial Reading 

4* Activity was initiated in 1968 and has been a yearly activity 
since. 

5. The activity is in operation during the 1971-72 year» 



NARRATIVE 



1. Objective: 

Students will respond favorably to special assistance 
in reading. 

Remarks. the specific gain expected was not listed in 

the objective for the FY 70 project a g' in of one 
year was expected^ 

1. Services provided: 

Techniques vary with the individual student and their 
needs. Classes are limited to a maximum of eight stur 
dents. The average class size was six students. Clasr 
ses were held during the school day and consisted of 
eleven periods per day. The remedial room has many 
easy to read books, games, an overhead projector, re- 
cord player as well as planned reading programs to 
meet the needs of the wide interest range and intel- 
lectual range- The atmosphere is planned for pleasant- 
ness to create a relaxed learning situation. 

3. Participants: 

The basic criteria used for selection of participants 
is the greatest need, beginning with those two or more 
years below grade level, regardless of sex or age. 
Students are expected to gain confidence because of 
being able to achieve. Educational deprivation is the 
basis of selection. 

A. Staff: 

One teacher, holding an elementary certificate with 
emphasis on reading comprises the staff. She is re- 
sponsible for the complete instructional program but 
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but depends upon the elementary counselor for assist- 
ance, such as testing and special aid in learning pro- 
blems* 

5, Related components: 

Parents of students must confer with teachers or^.ce each 
six weeks. Elementary counselor involvement with re- 
medial reading students is also a component, 

6, Effectiveness: 

Sixty-six students were involved in the reading class. 
Ten of these w^re returned to regular class partici- 
pation and were replaced with ten others. A pre and 
post test was given to fifty students involved, using 
the Betts Informal Inventory Reading Test. Some 
entered late and did not receive both pre and post 
tests. Tests were administered in late October and 
early 14ay« The average gain was 1.9 grade levels 
in the six month period. On the surface this is a 
good, but average gains do not gove the true picture* 
Twenty-one studentii gained only six months, while 
twenty made twelve months progress, one eighteen 
months, seven made twenty-four months gain and one made 
thirty-six months progress, thus making the average 
gain extremely high. 



7. Budget: 



The total cost of the program: 
Salary: $^*,900 
Fixed charges: 678 
Instructional materials: 475 

Total Cost: $6,053 
Total Per Pupil Cost: 73 
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PART XIT: HOST SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITY 



Introduction. 

Magnet Cove ScJiool Di^lrlct No. 8 

Janet Phillips, 1^2^ P&rk, Ma-] vern, Arkansas 7Z104, Telephone 332-3119 
02O Reading 

Activity initiated Septembei FY 6S, continued thxouj;h 71 
Activity being continvjed in FY 72- 

Ndrralive. 

Objective: The- children in giades ^< , 5, and 6 vlio are educa-tionally 
deprived be.c^'use of low rea-ding skills will be indentifled, and sched- 
Uled in special reading instructional iictivities that will increase^ 
their je*'it}ing skills by one grade- level as mca-sured by the SRA stand- 
a-rdizet] achievement test. 

Studerits ^v'cre sclieduled in cla-sscs ranging from 6 to 12 etudents, for 
25 minutes daily, according to gra-de placement, and except for 6 stn- 
dents who returned "to the- normal cJas^roon; situation, were- continue in 
these, activ i ties for {.he entire school j'car. 

The teacher utilized SRa readiiig iabs, SRA piJot libraries, Webster 
clinics, EDL tapes, Imperial t5^pe5, dictionaries, special book$ for 
the- ircfiching of reading including high interest level books, plionstic 
cha-rts, records, workbooks, and considerable mimeographed material 
prepared by the reading teachear and from other .selected sources. 
Supplementary to the material s were controlled readers, a listening 
ta-ble V7ith t^pe deck, record deck, and earpliones, filmstrip projector 
and a fape- lecoider. 

Students were divided into sub-groups according to their common read- 
ing abilit)', and instructional activities were individualized as much 
as possible* Techniques were designed to suit the individual child 
and changed for him as often as was necessary to maintain his interest. 

Eight non-rea'ders ranging from grades 2 througli 6 were placed in a 
30-minnte^ cla-ss daily* and given Distar instructional activities. 

Guidance activities were- primari ly directed toward the motivation and 
attitude improvement of the participants of ^.he reading program and 
were also conducted by the- reading treacher. Considerable confact with 
parent-s wa^ 9 part of the- guidance program. This contact was by v;rittcn 
cofMttunic.a'l ion, phone^ conversation , and persona-l interview* Relative 
to students, tiie teacher worked with gr^^nip techniques and individual 
conf (irences* The teacher g« ve achievement te^Ts to all students in 
gr^es 2 through 6, intelligence tests to grade- A and other selected 
Students, and developmental reading te.sts to participants of the read- 
ing progra«»« 
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The- 62- students ^electreci Were- identified by acMe-vemcnlT tc^ts, reading 
test's, and tfeacher leferral . 

The. students selected vere in grac3es 4 tharough 6 vith a few non-readers 
from the 2nd and 3rd ftrade levels pa-rticipating with other non-rcadc»r,s 
in a Distar program for tliirtj' mini:tes daiJy. 

Eleven srudcTils selected were from poverty families, 9 were from family 
BiXX)ati.o}i^ that: could be characterized broken hornet- The remainder 
came irom lower middle class l^.^miLies Who arc culrurally deprived and 
intreJ lectually limit ed. 

The. teacJier who conduc.ted the program has 29 years elementary teaching 
experience, 18 liours in rea^ixi^ instruction, and 18 hours in guidance 
activities. She has a BA degree and 30 graduate liours. In addition to 
the readiiig-guidance assigmnent she t;3ught 6th grade languope arts one 
hour dolly. 

The treacher was assisted occns5onally by the high school . counselor who 
gave perfoiTTK-nice test^ for a fev; selected studenfs* 

The tif f ectiveness of the ])rogram cannot be accurately assessed until 
the post achievement test is given this fall. Six students were 
vetairued to the classroom situation* On the basis of- the Lyons and 
Carnahan Now Develop»^ientai Reading Test vhich we have a pre and post 
on 34 of the participants, &li'en in ApriL, ]970 and 1971 respectively ^ 
the following results are indicated: 



8 student's gained 2 or more grade levels 
8 student^ gai4ied 1 or more grade levels 
17 student^ showed no gain 
1 student* regressed 



The above results indicated that we achieved our objective with approx- 
iinatcly 45% of the students selected. 

T)ic following factors influenced the r&ading activity and rnay account 
in part for a failure to attain our objective vjith more students. 

1. Due to a loss of time necessary to the testing program which 
was conducted by the readirg teacher, and personal illness of 
the tcaclier the total time reading nctivitie3 were conducted 
was approximately G^wionths. 

2. Wc have reason to doubt the measuring device since we gave a 
revise/J edition of: the test as a pojjt lest. 

3. Some students selected h^d low IQ scores which indicated they 
were not ideal choices for a remedial program. 
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4. The sefjuence of course content designed by the teacher places 
emphasis on instructional activities in the 4th grade level 
which see«)ed to not correlate we] 1 with the- testing instrument 
used. This is the ^rade lo^el v/here most failures occurred. 
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Title X funds provided $3956 for the resding program or fnx Qfx average 
enrollment of- 60 atudenrs, ^656 per s*truc)eot, Using ^ cost: per pupil 
of $625 for- elemenrery childreii e>stcrblishex) by l^^e auditor for the pre^ 
vious school yea-r and pro-rotring this for the^ 5t:udenfs while they were 
in redding in^siruotijOfi , the district probably provided ^approximately 

per pupil for this progranu This' wbuld indica-te a fotal per pupil 
f xpenditrure- of $698. 
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INTRODUCTION 

!• Name of Local Educational Agency: Searcy Special School District. 

2. Name, address and telephone number of person who can be contacted 
for futher intormation: Phillip R, Shewmaker, 801 North Elm, 
Searcy, Arkansas; telephone number 268-3518. 

3. Title of Activity: Remedial Reading 

A, Date when Activity was initiated: Activity was initiated 
September 1, 1966 and is continuing to be implemented, 

5, Date when Activity was terminated; Activity has not been termin- 
ated. 

NARRATIVE 

1. Objective 

!• Raise reading levels one to one and one-half grade level during 
the school year. 

2. Increase appreciation of reading to the mean appreciation oi 
the other students. 

2. Services Provided 

a. Remedial reading for students who are reading one to two grade 
levels below their age or grade level. These students are 
grouped into classes of twelve (12) to fifteen (15). 

The teachers use the same type of materials in all 
The materials are Scott Foresman Basic Reading Text, the 
Webster Series developed for use as laboratory material con- 
sisting of reading films, film strips, question sheets and 
workbooks. Tape recorders and headsets ara used for reading 
practice and phonetic records and charts to teach sounds. 

A combination of differenc techinques are employed. We gen- 
erally start with a. slight vocabulary to develop skills in word 
attack study. From the first approach to reading, interpre- 
tating the new words from context is encouraged. A variety of 
word study skills is introduced in the beginning and developed 
to the more complicated and detailed as abilities allow. 

b. The students are grouped as to bis reading level. The average 
class size is 15. 
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c. Each class was divided into two groups and the following 
procedures were followed, 

1. One group listens to records on licadsets while reading 
the same story from their books. These records have been 
prc-tapcd by the teachers to accompany stories in the 
students book. 

2. The other group has an oral reading lesson. Since the 
first group is using the headsets, the two groups do 
not conflict. Any words the group had trouble pronounc- 
ing are written on the board by the teacher. The words 
are broken into syllables for better understanding, 

3. The next step for the entire group is a reading lesson on 
the controlled reading machine. This machine flashes 

one word at a time on a screen at a certain speed; and 
example might be four words per-minute. The words are 
never spoken. A student must be able to read to be able 
to understand the story. After students finish reading 
from this machine, they are tested. 

A. The next exercise for the student is a session with the 
phonetic records. As they listen to these records, the 
teacher uses a chart to show the student what each word 
resembles. The charts are made by the teachers before 
class tiiu^m They correspond with the record the students 
are listening to. 

5. Students ai.e encouraged to read library books. Books 

are available for the students to check frum the library, 

d. Equipment and materials used in the project consist of instruc- 
tional and library materials and books written on the students' 
level, globes, maps, reading machinGS, controlled readers, SRA 
Reading Lab and fllmstrips. 

e. Clothing, medical and dental care, and supplies were furnished 
for the students whose parents are unable financially, to pro- 
vide these services • 

3» Participants 

Individual conferences were held with the students* reading teachers 
to help determine the needs of each student. All students were given 
the Nelson Reading Test, Revised Edition. Then the participants were 
selected according to teacher recommendations as to reading abilities 
and test scores. The number of participants in the remedial reading 
program in the regular school term was 125 in the elementary and 54 
in the secondary school. Ages of the students range from six to 
fourteen years. Sex of the students Is about the same number of boys 
and girls. The students are educationally deprived students and about 
9GX are from economicnlly deprived homes. 
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A. Staff 



The staff consist of five certifi.A 

5. Related Compontents: Does not apply. 

6. Effectiveness 

^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

7. Budget 

Regular school term. S38 Ci-^r f 

This equals ^212 ^er udent Tullnl^' "^'^^"^ 1^9 students 
spent from the ESE^ Title ? funds! ^ ^he amount 



PART XII: MOST SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITY 

!• Name of local educational agency: Osceola School District #1 

2. Contact Person: John H, Barker, Director of Instruction 

P*0. Box 628 

Osceola, Arkansas 72370 
Telephone 501-563-5600 

3. Title of Activity: Speech and Hearing 

4. Date initiated: September, 1970 

5. Date terminated: This activity is being continued through FY '72 
Narrative 

The speech and hearing services were provided as a result of a 
contract with the Memphis Speech and Hearing Center of Memphis State 
University. Their final report is enclosed. 
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^^-f/Cr '->. MEMPHIS STATE I.'MMIRSIT^' 



OSCEOLA SCHOOLS SPEECH & HEiVRING PROJECT 



MISSISSIPPI COUNTY, ARKANSAS 

Final Report 
September I, 1970 - August 31, 1971 

IDENTIFICATION ACTIVITIES ^ 

Because speech clinical services had not been previously offered in the 
Arkansas area of concern, it was considered desirable to begin the program 
by screening all children in grades 1 through 12, This was initiated in 
September, 1970, and v;as completed in December, 1970, Table 1, Initial 
Screening Data, Presents the number of children screened and classified 
by sex and by race. 

TABLli I, Initial Screening Data, as of January 30, 1971, 

Sex Race 





Number 


Percentage 




Number 


Perceui 


Male 


1,262. 


51.01 


Black 


1,200 


48.50 


Female 


1,198 


48.43 




1,251 


50.57 


Error 


14 


.56 


Other 


5 


.20 








Error 


18 


.73 


Total 


2,474 


100.00 


Total 


2,474 


100.00 



In the initLil screening, all children were given an articulation test, 
a pure tone screening test, and measures of spontaneous speech that included 
evaluation of • stuttering , voice quality, and general intelligibility. Any 
child who made one or more errors on any part of this screening batter 
was designated as flagged. 
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In addition, if a teacher, parent, or other person made specific reference 
to the communicative problems of the child, he was also flagged. The terra 
flagged, then, should not be interpreted as necessarily meaning that the 
child needs therapy. Rather, it simply means that either because of some 
deviation - insignificant or significant - in his communicative behavior 
or because of a referral, he would be looked at again. 



TABLE II. Children Flagged and Cleared. 

Category Number Percentage 

Flagged 960 38.80 

Cleared 1^514 61.20 

Total 2,A74 100.00 



FOLLOW UP SCREENING PROCEDURES 

The initial flagging, it will be remembered, identified individuals who 

(1) deviated even if very slightly on any one of the test items or who 

(2) were referred to by teachers, parents, or other adults as having a 
communicative problem. The plan, therefore, was to see each of the flagged 
children again, but at no time was it expected that each of these children 
would require therapy. The major follow up screening procedures will be re- 
viewed separately. 

HEARING SCREENING 

The pure tone screening test was administered at 500, 1,000, 2,000 and 6,000 
Hz at 20 dB level. The child was flagged if he failed to hear any one of the 
test frequencies in either ear. Table III, Data on Pure Tone Screening, 
gives the results for this portion of the screening process. Because of 
the relatively high noise level in typical school testing situations, a high 
percentage of children fail a pure tone screening test despite the fact 
that their hearing may acctually be normal, Futherraore, colds at the time 
of testing may result in a transitory hearing loss. For the reason, it has 
become customary to administer a second screening routinely to those children 
who failed the first screening. The children who fail the second screening 
then receive a pure tone threshold test under relatively ideal acoustical 
circumstances. In this instance, the children were transported to the 
Memphis Speech and Hearing Center for this test. As is indicated in Table III, 
321 children failed the first screening, 138 failed the second screening. 
Of these 138 children, 93 were given a pure tone threshold test. Of the 
36 children who failed the test, 13 were diagnosed by an otologist as having 
an organic hearing condition warranting immediate medical treatment. 
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Table hi. Pure Tone Screening. 

1st 
Screening 

Failed 321 

Passed 2,085 

Unsatisfactory 47 

Error 2 

Total 2,474 

VOICE SCREENING 

During the initial screening 20 children were flagged as demonstrating 
voice difficulties. These children were then seen again by a therapist, who 
was unaware of the original evaluation, and by the supervising clinician. 
On the basis of these three opinions 10 children were considered to have 
significant voice problems. It was recommended that these children be seen 
by an otolaryngologist for medical evaluation before initiating therapy. 
A list of these children is enclosed with this report. Table IV, Voice 
Screening, shows the number chiltjren identified as having voice problems. 



TABLE IV. Voice Screening. 

1st 2nd 

School Screening Screening 

Rosenwald High School 2 1 

Rosenwald Elementary School 8 4 

West Elementary School 7 3 

Osceola Junior High School 3 2 

Total 20 10 



2nd Pure Tone 

Screening Threshold 

138 93 

241 61 
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ARTICULATORY SCREENING 

The Triota Articulation Test was administered to all of the children. 
Some 584 children missed at least 1 of the 54 items on the Triota, Each 
of these children was, therefore, included in the flagged group. An 
articulation score, based upon the number of items missed, age of child* 
and type of error, was computed for each child. In general, subject to 
other factors, children with a Triota score of 10 or more manifested 
articulation deviations severe enough to justify consideration for arti- 
culatory therapy. This would include about 57^ of the population. Arti- 
culatory Data are shown in Table V. 

TABLE V, Articulatory Scr^^ening Data. 

Kumber Percentag, 

Failed 584 23,61 

Cleared 1,890 76.39 

Total 2,474 100.00 

THERAPY 

Therapy began in the month of January, with all of the children selected 
for therapy having articulatory problems being placed in the Paired Stimuli 
program. Children having other types of communicative disorders as well 
as those who were unable to meet criterion for paired stimuli, were placed 
in traditional therapy situation. 

School buses were used to transport the children to the Speech and Hearing 
Center located at Osceola Junior High School. The selected group from each 
school came at different times everyday. This was done to prevent a child 
from being absent from classroom work during the same hour each day. Each 
child was seen three times per week. 

Table VI, Paired Stimuli Data, shows the children seen in the Paired Stimuli 
program numbered 69. Of these, 49 completed the program on one or more 
sounds. Nine were unable to complete the program. It should be noted that 
the average number of therapy sessions for a child in the Paired Stumuli 
articulatory program was 10, or an average total of 70.18 minutes per 
remission of sound, A child averaged 2 ::o 3 sessions per day or approximately 
4 days per sound. 
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TABLE VI. Paired Stimuli Data 

Number completing program, 69 
at l.sast 1 sound 

Number failed 9 

Total 78 



Number completing all sounds 49 

Number needing aditional sounds 26 
Total 75 



In the traditional therapy program 15 children were enrolled and 2 vere 
dismissed as needing no futher therapy. Thirty-one additional children 
were recommended for traditional therapy. Table VII, Traditional Therapy, 
shows the number of children enrolled or recommended for traditional therapy 
according to the type of communicative disorder. 



TABLE VII. Traditional Therapy. 

Articulation Language Stutterer 

Enrolled 8 3 2 

Completed 2 0 0 

Need More Therapy 6 3 2 

Recommended 20 4 5 

SUMMER PROGRAM 



Articulation 6. 
Language 

2 

0 

2 

2 



Some 100 letters requesting children attend the summer therapy program were 
issued. These included the children with linguistic differences, children 
who received no therapy during the academic year and children with severe 
speech and language problems from all schools served. Primarily because of 
transportation dif f iculities only 19 children were enrolled in the summer 
program. Table VIII, Summer Program, shows the number of children enrolled 
in the summer program according to school and type of communicative problem. 
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TABLE VIIT, Summer Prograiri. 



Disorder 

Articulation Voice Stutterer Hearing Language 



School 

East Elementary 5 

West Elementary 4 

Rosenwald Elementary 3 

Osceola Junior High 2 

Osceola High 1 
Rosenwald High 



Memphis Speech and Hearing Center's speech screening results indicate chat 
the following students have a suspected voice problem which necessitates a 
laryngeal examination. 



West Elementary 



Rosenwald High - 2 



Rosenwald Elementary - 8 



Osceola Junior High - 1 



Osceola High School - 3 
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THERAPY LISTS, Paired Stimuli (PS). 

These lists are arranged alphabetically according to school. Each child 
enrolled in PS is listed and the sound or sounds actually selected for 
therapy. Under the heading of Disposition, **C** indicates completion of 
therapy for that child; * I** indicates that speech therapy as yet, is in- 
complete and that the child has additional sounds which need remediation. 



EAST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Name Grade Sound Time Sessions Disposition 



3 


s 


45 


8 


C 


4 


s 


105 


14 


C 


2 


s 


45 


6 


C 


1 


th,s 


185 


15 


I 


6 


s 


35 


6 


C 


5 


s 


35 


5 


C 


I 


f 


165 


20 


I 


I 


th 


110 


8 


C 


2 


s,th 


65 


7 


I 


I 


sh 


75 


15 


C 


2 


th 


50 


5 


c 


6 


s 


115 


8 


c 


3 


th 


7C 


12 


c 


4 


s 


55 


9 


I 


3 


sh 


105 


11 


I 


5 


s 


30 


5 


c 


2 


sh 


25 


6 


I 


1 


ch 


90 


17 


c 


3 


s 


45 


7 


c 


4 


ch 


115 


15 


c 


4 


s 


55 


8 


c 
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WEST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Name 



Grade 



Sound 



Time 



Sessions 



Name 



1 

i 


tn 


ICC 


1 1 

12 


6 


s 


c c 

55 


4 




th 


70 


7 


3 


s 


o c 

35 


9 


2 


th, s 


1 / c 

145 


11 


/ 


s 


25 


5 


J 


s 


60 


11 


I 


th,s 


160 


18 


3 


s 


30 


5 


5 


s 


40 


5 


3 


s 


130 


13 


2 


s 


70 


7 


1 


ch 


45 


6 


1 


th 


115 


11 


3 


s 


100 


14 


6 


s 


125 


IJ 


k 


s 


30 


6 


A 


f,s 


175 


11 


1 


th,ch 


35 


7 


2 


s, th 


125 


18 


1 


f 


55 


6 


4 


s 


40 


9 


3 


s,th 


105 


10 


2 


sh 


55 


6 


2 


sh 


140 


9 




ROSENWALD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 




cade 


Sound 


Time 


Sessions 




s 


160 


20 


1 


s 


55 


5 


H 


s 


60 


10 


2 


s 


95 


19 


4 


s 


75 


10 


I 


s 


75 


9 


4 


s 


80 


20 


1 


th 


165 


16 


3 


sh 


85 


13 


5 


s 


40 


9 


3 


s ,ch 


195 


16 


4 


s 


65 


9 


5 


th,s 


105 


7 


4 


th 


85 


7 


2 


k,th 


9J 


10 


3 


s 


50 


9 
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ROSEN\>/ALD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Grade 


Sound 


Time 


Sessions 


Disposition 


2 


s 


30 


6 


I 


6 


s 


75 


18 


C 


2 


th 


65 


k 


C 


3 


th 


U5 


12 


I 


3 


ch 


50 


11 


I 



Traditional Therapy 



The enclosed lists are alphabetical according to school and included each 
child enrolled in or recommended for traditional therapy. Also included 
are the types of problem, grade, and indication for need of futher therapy. 



EAST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Name 



Grade 



Problem 



Referred 



Need Additional 
Therapy 



4 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
5 
5 



Artie 
Artie 
Artie 
Artie 
Artie 
Artie 

Artie/lang 

Artie/lang 

Artie/lang 

Artie 

Artie 

Artie 

Artie 

Artie 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
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Traditional Therapy 



ROSENWALD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Name Grade 

I 
3 
5 
3 
3 
5 
6 
4 
3 
1 



Traditional Therapy 



Problem 


Referred 


Need Additional 


Artie 


X 




Artie/Lang 


X 




Voice 


X 




Artie/Voice 


X 




Artie 




X 


Artie 


X 




Artie/Lang 




X 


Artie 


X 




Artie/Lang 


X 




Artie 


X 




\^ST ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL 





NAME 



Grade 

SE 
4 
5 
5 
1 
U 

SE 

SE 
6 
1 

SE 
1 



Problem 

Artie/Lang 

Artie 

Artie 

Artie/Stutterer 

Artie 

Artie 

Lang 

Lang 

Stutterer 

Artie 

Lang 

Artie/Lang 



Referred Need Additional Therapy 



XX 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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Name 



Grade 



OSCEOLA JUNIOR HIGH 
Problem Referred 



O 




Y 


7 


Artie 


X 


Q 


AXuXC/ VUJLCc 


Y 
A 


Q 
O 




Y 
A 


Q 




Y 
A 




Artie 


Y 
A 


Q 




Y 
A 


Q 

7 


Artie/Lang 


V 

A 


7 


Artie 


X 


8 


Artie 


X 


7 


Artie 


X 


7 


Lang 


X 


9 


Stutterer 


.'< 


9 


Artie/Lang 


V 
A 


8 


Artie 




9 


Artie/Lang 


X 


8 


Artie/Lang 


X 


7 


Artie/Lang 


X 


7 


Artie/Lang 


X 


8 


Voice 


X 



Needs Additional 
Therapy 



Name 



Grade 



12 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



OSCEOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
Problem Referred 



Voice 

Artie/Lang 
Artie 

Artie/Lang 
Voice 

Artie/Lang 
Artie 
Artie 
Artie 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Needs Additional 
Therapy 
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Osceola Schools Speech d Hearing Project 
Final Report 

ROSEWALD HIGH SCHOOL 
Name Grade Problem Referred Needs Additional Therap y 



10 


Artie 


X 


10 


Artie 


X 


7 


Stutterer 


X 


10 


Artie 


X 


8 


Stutterer 


X 


8 


T^ng/Artic 


X 


10 


Stutterer 


X 


10 


Stutterer 


X 


7 


Stutterer 


X 


7 


Stutterer/Artie 


X 


8 


Artie 


X 


9 


Stu t terer 


X 


8 


Artie 


X 


7 


Voiee 


X 


7 


Stutterer 


X 


9 


S tut terer 


X 


7 


Stutterer 


X 


8 


Artie 


X 


10 


Artie 


X 


10 


Artie/Lang 


X 


10 


Artie/Lang 


X 


8 


Voiee 


X 


7 


Artie 


X 


10 


Artie 


X 


9 


Artie 




7 


Artie 


X 


8 


Artie/Lang 


X 



Budget 

The total expenditure for the speech and hearing activity was 
$46,167. Of this amount $42,028 was paid to Memphis State University for 
its services, $741 was spent for new equipment, $108 bought consumable 
materials, $2,300 was used to secure consultants, and $990 was used for 
other activity costs. 

All students (3;474 were screened for both speech and hearing 
defects). Therapy was provided for 178 children. The pupil cost (figured 
by including the number screened for speech, the number screened for 
hearing and the number who received therapy) was $9.00. Including only 
those who received therapy, the per pupil coat was $259.00. 
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NORTH LITTLE ROCK SCHOOL DISTRICT 



MOST SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITY 



INTRODUCTION 



Name 



North Little Rock School District 



contact Person 



Andrew C. Power, Assistant Superintendent- 
Educational Projects 
2700 Poplar Street, ^orth Little Rock, Arkansas 



Activity 



Speech Therapy 



Dates 



•Initiated 1966 

Termina tion-This Activity is planned for next year 



NARRATIVE 



!♦ Objective of Activity 

Remediation of defective sounds and improvement of speech and 
language in general. 



2. Services Provided 

The two speech therapists worked with children in small groups 
made up of not more than five children in each group. Only the 
children who had very severe problems were seen individually. Each 
therapist worked with approximately ten groups per day. Eighty to 
ninety children received speech therapy from each therapist two days 
per week for thirty minute sessions. Most of these children were 
enrolled in therapy for the entire school year. 

Approximately 350 first graders were involved in a speech improve* 
ment program. Each therapist worked in alternated schools first 
grade classroom. The therapist presented auditory training for 
speech sounds by using stimulation and imitation. Each child was 
given the opportunity to participate actively. 

An eclectic approach to therapy was used by both therapists. Some 
of the techniques utilized with the children were: 

1. stimulation and imitation 

2. ear training 

3. moto-kinesthetic approach 

4. tongue exercises 

5 . ph one t i c p la c emen t 

6. modification of other sounds 

7. use of key words 

8. nonsense syllables 
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9. signal practice 

10. negative practice 

11. mirror practice 

12. drill 

13. simultaneous writing and speaking 

14. use of speech books containing worksheets designed to meet 
the individual needs. 

Each speech therapy lesson was built around creative activities that 
were designed to stimulate the child to use his newly acquired sound 
in meaningful communication. Some of the equipment and materials used 
in these creative activities included: a Language Master, tape record- 
ers, Peabody Language Development Kit, Ideal Consonant and Blend Pic- 
ture Cards, Wordmaking Cards, Go Mo Picture Cards and various motiva- 
tional aids, such as puzzles, colored toothpicks, Lotto games, Speech-0, 
Auto Race game boards and etc. 

Participants 

Six elementary schools were included in the speech therapy program, with 
one therapist working in two schools and the otzher therapist in four 
schools. A total of 181 students received therapy during the school 
year. Their ages ranged from six to fifteen and the gradf levels includ- 
ed one through six. Of the total case load, approximately one third were 
female and two thirds were male. 

The therapist who worked in the two largest schools screened all of the 
children in grades one through four and worked from teacher referrals in 
grades five and six. A therapy program had been offered in these schools 
during 1966-67, but was discontinued the intervening three years. 

The therapist who worked in the other four schools screened all of the 
first grade children, worked from teacher referrals in grades two through 
six, and included those children who were carried over from the previous 
year. Each of these schools have been included in the speech therapy pro- 
gram since school year 1966-67. 

In selecting children for placement in speech therapy such factors as 
grade and school placement, severity of the problem and the ability to 
benefit from the training were all considered. Only those children who 
exhibited very severe deviations of speech were chosen from the first 
grade since all first grade children recieve speech improvement in the 
classrooms. 

The majority of the children came from underprivileged backgrounds* Some 
of the children exhibited behavioral problems and were being seen by the 
school counselor. Several of the children were included in the remedial 
reading program in their schools and some of them received health and 
social services. 
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4. Staff 

Eva Jo Gates MSE State College of Arkansas, 36 post graduate 

hours Southern Illinois, Arkansas state certificate 
in speech therapy, 3 years as public school speech 
therapist. 

Betty Autry MA in speech therapy from University of Alabama, 

certificate of Clinical Competence with American 
Speech and Hearing Association, ten years experi- 
ence as public school speech therapist, 

5. Related Components 

Each therapist conferred periodically with the teachers of the 
children enrolled in speech therapy, keeping them informed on which 
sounds the children were working on, the progress each child was 
experiencing in therapy and ways they could help the children in 
the classroom. Some inservice training sessions for teachers were 
conducted by one therapist in the schools in which she worked. 
Very limited contacts with parents of the participants took place. 

6. Effectiveness 

Two methods were used by each of the thera/pist to measure the effect- 
iveness of the activity. 

Early in the school year a tape recording was made of each child's 
speech* Words were selected which illustrated the particular devia- 
tion exhibited by each child. Late in the year another recording 
was made on the child's speech using the same words. It was possible 
in many instances to hear the changes in speech patterns which occured 
during therapy. 

The other method was the use of pre and post testing. One therapist 
used the Photo Articulation Test and the other therapist used the 
Henja-Bryngleson Articulation Test. The pretesting was done during 
the first month of the school year and the post testing was done 
during the 34th and 35th weeks of the school year. The data on the 
test results indicated that many of the children involved remediated 
one defective sound and some improved on more than one sound. It is 
felt that due to this remediation of defective sounds, speech, in 
general, was improved appreciably. 

7. Budget 

Per pupil Cost Salary $74.56 

Other 9,66 
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Part XII MOST SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITY 



Introduction. 



1. 


Rogers Public Schools 




2. 


Joe Hathias, Kogcrs Public Schools, G36 


-7^54 


3. 


Fvactical Educ*itrion at the Middle School 




4. 


Initiated 1968-69 school year 




5. 


The Activity will continue this coming 
1971-72 


school year, 



Narrative. 

1. Objective of Activity: 

a. To provide a functional math program for approdtna tely 108 
disadvantaged Junior High Students that will enable them to 
raise their math aclueveiiient level one year as measured by 
a standardi;icd achievement test, 

b. To provide a practical Social Studies program for approxi- 
mately 108 disadvantaged Junior High Students that will 
enable them to raise their Social Studies achievement level 
one year as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement test* 

c. To provide remedial reading instruction to ninty disadvan- 
taged Junior High Students whose functioning level in reading 
is two years or more below their capacity level for reading 
and to raise their functional reading levels one year or 
more as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

2. Services Provided: 

a. The math program is a port of a total academic program. The 
total program provides an exemplary prevocational academic 
curriculm for approximately 108 disadvantaged Junior High 
School Students. The program takes innovative approaches in 
working with the disadvantaged who often have negative atti- 
tudes tow.-^rd the traditional sc))Ool curriculum and who find 
little reason for staying in school* The students are in 
six groups of approximately 18 each. One group is a special 
education group of EKK students. Each student proceeds at 
his own rate and works on those skills in which he is defi- 
cient. They are not graded in competition with other students, 
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only uith themselves and their firbility. No textbooks are used 
as such in any of tlie classes* The teacher makes her o\<fn mat- 
erials, uses a- vide variety of liquid duplicating mai:crials, 
many audio-visual aids, and other supplexnentary materials that 
are interesting, timely, and provocative. The students attend 
this class each day of the/ week for ^ fifty five minute period. 

b. The Social Studies program is also a part of a total academic 
program for disadvantaged students. ^ 

The total program provides an exempla^ry prevocational a-cademic 
curriculum for appxoyimatcly 108 disadvantaged Junior liigh 
School students. The prc?gram ta-keS innovative approaches in 
vorking with the disadvantaged who often have negative attitudes 
toward tlie tradltiona-l school curriculum and who find little 
reason for ste-ying in school. 

The students are in six groups of approximately 18 each. Three 
classes are 8Lh graders. Each student proceeds at his own 
rate and works on those skills he is deficient. They are not 
graded in competition with other students, only with themselves 
and their ability. No textbookB are used as such in any of the 
classes. Tlie teacher ma'kfes her materials uses a wide variety 
of Liquid duplicating materials, many audio-visual aids, and 
other supplementarj' materials that are Interesting, timely, and 
provocative. 

The social studies teacher supplemented instruction and provided 
motivation to a prevocationaL unit by having resource people 
from the community. These have included a Social Security repre- 
sentative, two attorneys, an Employment Security representative, 
a Chamber of Commerce representative, a Probation Officer, to 
narc but a few. She has also supplemented the unit with many 
field trips to various agencies and industries to see the contri- 
bution they make to the community as well as job opportunitiesp 
The classes are not only learning social studies information 
and study skills but also the students are learning and becoming 
more social competent as a result of some of those experiences. 

The students ^fttend this class each day of the week for a fifty- 
five minute pGxiod. 

c. The reading tea-cher tested all students recommended to her by 
teachers 5 principals, or parents, wi tJi individual reading tests 
both informal and standardized. She then V7orked out an indivi- 
dual program for the students chosen on the bases of need, taking 
into consideration the individual needs of every student. 

She worked with six classes of fifteen pupils for a period of 
fifty-five minutes each day of the week. The teacher started 
where each studeiit was and built security and confidence* She 
Started at a sufficiently easy level so tliat the student could 
feel success and learn that reading is a pleasurable experience- 




She also did corrective teaching wilh any individuals who 
were missing any skills thai: had already been taught, llie 
pTografn strived to help build attitudes toward reading that 
will help the disadvantaged studenfs accept himself and his 
problems. 

3. Participants: 

Approximately 120 student partdcipants V7erc chosen from teachers, 
counselor, or principal recommendations. Some oL the following 
criteria is considered in making any recommendations. 

(a) Reading level-"two years or mote below grade plncement 

(b) Academic retardation of one or more years in otlier subjects 

(c) Negative attitude 

(d) poor school adjustment 

(e) Poor attendance 

(f) Lack of interest in school and learning 

(g) A history of behavioral problems 

(h) One or more years older than class peers 

(i) A history of mobility 

Near the end of each school year teachers and principals turn in 
their list of recommended students to the. counselor-coordinator. 
Selection of 5;tiidents for the following school year is then made 
from the list of reconwiended participants by pulling each student *s 
cumiTiu lative record and examining a-cKievement scores, ability scores, 
information on home and family background, and any other pertinent 
inf omiation , Tn any questionable cases psychological tests are 
administered, 5;uch as the Wechslcr scales, the WISC and the WAIS> 
or the' Stanford Binet. Parents of selected children are then given 
notification by mail. The letter tells briefly about the program 
and selection. If the parents have any questions they are invited 
to come by trhe school or call. In cnany cases, parents hear about 
the program and come by or call asking for Irheir child or children 
to participate. Each year there has been quife a long V7aiting list 
of student's that the school is unable to work with because of 
financial limitations, 

4^ Staff: 

Six teacliers and a counselor-coordinator worked full time in the 
project. Three te^^chers and the coordinator's salaries are paid 
with Title I Funds. 

The Counselor-coordinator holds a Masters Decree in Guidance and 
Counseling and ha^s fifteen hours in Special Education and Adminis- 
tration beyond the Masters. He ha-s seven years teaching experience. 
His function and respon^ibilties consist of coordinating the program 
and counseling Students. 

The reading teacher holds a Masters in reading and has three years 
experience. 
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The Social Studies teacher has a B.S, Degree in Education with 
certification in social studies and has two years teaching exper- 
ience. 

The math teacher holds a B.S.E. Degree and has 27 hours of advanced 
work in special education. She has three years of teaching experi- 
ence. 

5. Related Components: 

Staff Membsrs were involved in in-service meetings once a month 
during the school year. 

6. Effectiveness: 

The program has helped to hold many students who would normally 
have dropped out because of continuous frustrations in their attempts 
to succeed in areas of value and importance to them. Even though 
the mean IQ for the group was in the lower 80 's the following mean 
growth was observed by the Metropolitan Achievement test for all the 
participating 7th and 8th grade students. 



Reading: 

Sept., 4.48 mean Gr» Eq. - May, 5.88 mean Gr. Eq. Growth 
during the school year 1.40 Gr. Eq. 

Math: 

3e^L. , 5. 86 mean Gr. Eq. * May, 6.39 mean Gr. Eq. Growth 
during the school year ^Si Gr. Eq. 



7. Budget: 



Title I $ 23,450.00 
Local Funds 24,000.00 



Salaries 



Other 
$ 360.00 
500.00 



Supportive Services 
$ 350.00 
100.00 



Approximately 
Total expenditures 
Per-Pupil cost 



110 students 
$ 48,760.00 
443.00 



PART XII: MOST SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITY 



I. INTRODUCTION 

1. LFA NAME 

Hope School District I-A 

2. CONTACH PERSOh> NAME 

Jack Heaty, Coordirjator of Federal Progrrims 

P.O. Box 688 

Hope, Arkansas /1801 

Telephone: 501-777-5773 

3. TITLE OF ACTIVITY 
023 Mathe^natics - PDC 

4. DATE INITIATED 
September 1, 1970 

5. DATE TERMINATED 

Project will be continued during FY 72 

II. NARRATIVE 

A. Program Objectives 

1, The pupils will Increase their application in 
mathematics a.> measured by tlie arithmetic subtest of 
lovja Test of Basic Skills 

2. The pupils will respond positively to the activity as 
measured by: 

a. Staff-made feedback questionnaire 

b. Student" attendance/ 

B* Services 

The^ need for a program at tlie junior liigh school level to help 
educa^tionally disa'dvantaged students strengthen their basic skills has 
long been recogtii^ed by the. Hope school Sfaff . staff envisioned 

such a program as a means ort reducing pupil dropout and an aid in pre- 
paring pupils for the world cf- work. The Perusal Development Center 
was plaimtd iii the 1969-70 school year and was implemented at Yerger 
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Junior High School In September, 1^70» The emphasis in the progrnm was 
on finding effective techniques a-ud lua-teridis to use in improving tht* 
educational achievement of the^ ectucationaLl^r disadvanfaged. 

Roth language arts and marthecnatic* vere included in the PQC cur- 
riculum. The report i* on the matheiiiatics componenf only. 

Seventy-four seventh and eighth grade pupils vere organized in 
five fifty-five munute periods during the regular school terra of FY 71 
for remedial instruction in a-rithmetic. Class sizes raiiged from a 
minumum of seven and a ma^ximum of 4>;elve' pupil© were enrolled in the^ 
activity at one time. There Was some, "turnover in pupil personnel due 
to twenty-three pupils being returned to the^ regular classroom at the 
end of the first semester of school because their application had pro- 
gressed to the poitit th»t they cooi^ res\Jme> regular cla-^srooro instruc- 
tion and tliere were four pupils who woved out of the district, As pupils 
were removed from the- activity , others were selected to replace them. 

In the textbook-Base Methodology of Individualized Instruction, 
tlic core learning ma^terial was the ma-themo tics textbook seriea, grades 
1-8 published by SiJ-Ver-Burdett. Each student was placed in a chapter 
appropriate to his learning level and began studying, mathematics in his 
textbook. Such placement was det€rnilne*3 through the use of teacher- 
made tests based on section^ of the tejctbooKs in the series. Students 
made use of supplementary Jjeaming aids such as the mathematics section 
of the Sy«^tem 80 series, Filmstrips and cassette tape^ of the imperial 
mathematics series. The teacher supplied information and guidance upon 
request or as he recognized the need« 

Each pupil eva-luated his learning each learning segment by writing 
answers to textbook exercise and checking his response with those in 
the teacher's edition of the text. 

No restrictions were placed on students concerning the rate of 
learning expected, the> number of the grade level ii of the^ textbook used 
or tSe iiunber of grade/ levels of textbooks which any student could com- 
plete. 

A regular classroom was provided in the school building for the 
conduct of the prog^Tam. The trtiacher had access to an overhead projector, 
System 80 and Dukane teaching machines, filmstrips and tapes, and numerous 
supplementary aids at each learning level. 

The school social worKer wa^s instrumcnta-l in coordinating the ser- 
vice for the economically deprived pi'pils involved in this activity. 
The school nurse admijiistered to their health needs, including screening 
of hearing and vi^sual capabilities. Forty-seVen of the pupils were* given 
a free school lunch daily, five were furnished clothing, and one was 
frunished eye glasses. EleVen of the pupils were also involved in the 
language art^ segment of the PDCr 
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There' va'S a •tt>iral of >seventy--four pupil« iovolved in fhe activity. 
Forty-six of the^e^vere- seventh gr^e pad twenty-eight: were eight grade 
$tudent§. Ijn the seve<^^ gra^e 57% Wejre->ma-le' at^ci 43% -fen?^^, 69% Negro 
end 40% G^ucasi^n, 68% were-frorn erononically deprived i^omes. In 
the^erightK 8r^e^64% Were tna-le. ai^d JS^o^eflwrle, 5'755, /Jegro and 43% C^uca*- 
^i^, and 66% Uere^ f roD economica-L^ deprived hom^r The age' range of 
these- sto^en'ts vj^s from tnirtecn "Co^ixteen years. 

atud'ent^ Were ide^vcified and selected for the prograrn in the 
following: s 

1. Thelbwa- Test ^aic Skllis^was a^ini^tered in flptlL, 
1970 to atudents^Vho would be^ entering ^grnd«« *even and 
eight thc^fol lowing sclr\oal.jye£tt j}\^Z^EA-l co<22<\^e^!v>r. 

Z. 5iudents wlio were one or rore^ years beloAv gratie^ ]eVel were 
i^entil'-ied. 

3. ALL etudant^ wk^se- ^feciWc- item scores ehouie^ t\\GS(\ to i>e 
in of s^€Ci£io reniftdis^L help wei-e identified. 

^. Cla^roc>m teaciiera recofjya ended pupils for the program, 

5^ Students a«ked for admission. 

6. A reviev committee^ selected those individuals who were ad-- 
mit-ted to the activity using information obtained in 1 
through 5 above. 

D. Staff 

The teaoker for this activity wa« a Negro male holding a Baclielor's 
degree/ from fhilander Smith College with a major in matliema tics. He is 
certified by theStaie ^partm^t of Educatinn -to reaoli ^Secondary mairlie- 
mafcic^. He- had four^ears experience. in -the local. >secondbry cSohool^s tesch-^ 
Lnjg/secorAon^ >natheniatic*s pri^r to )ni^ Jjein^ employed for thi^ program. 
tie-aideJ each pupil in selecting t^^e T»ateriaL& ?no«sir appropriate for his 
ddftiev/eniCJitr ievel , admin Ls:tere<j te^sts, ma'intained individual foIJer^i for 
each pupil^ and counseled i>»vipilwS in delecting >supplementary niaterials 
for reinforcernenir of ^ecific ^ille* 

E. Related Components 

The extent of pareut involvement Wd<s not ^ g^real: as had been 
planned or anticipated, tour parents y/±siteS the/ cla^^roopn, «even other 
perenb^ Game- to the school lor pareirf-treacher conferences and there were 
ten telephoned conferences between teacher and parent*. 
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Ind^muoh a>s class size« vere- ^m^il^ a- "teacher aicie was not enr)plo^exl 
Tor 1:hi>3 activity. 

Tl^e^ teaciier haA participated in an ESEA-1 ^Unvne-r school in FY 70 
tor educationa'lly depriVeci 5tu(ienfc-s in WhicK inciiv/jjcju<^lized instructional 
metKods t:eotiaic|L|es Wcr^ M>5cd GXclu^iVeiy . Man^ Kogrs- «>f inservice 
training we're, con ciuc"be<i for tha-t a<:.tlvity fey tlae^t^ta?^ of" Region Vltl 
E<^Mcaiior^J- Service CenteTr- buying- tke^ curreTvlr^ear tKe^ ^:ed<:)ier ^ircncled 
a ?iSix hour Work^^Kcp on U^ifig- the- Texttook-Bat^e- HeiKo^^io^ Inciivi(iu&l.- 
ized Instruction pre^entejcl io secx>nJiaxy ieacf]er3 of the-Xocdl system by 
the- Education Service Cerjter sstaf ? >spoo.5ored Ijy He. also attended 

9- WorJc^op ccnducted by Or. A^^^ey l^rria of-vScKools Torrnioro^ Today, 

U^iS dcv/otexl to JikJividmaliiing irvstruction. 

F. Effect iv^enes^ 

L. The^extent to Whicli pupils increased tiieir knoWlexige of m^tfc 
me^Mtod ty the. arlth/netic «ut>*te^t of tWjoii^a Test of" ^sio skills. 
TahXe^ 1 >*how>s: the^ result: of this raee^UTement. 

Ta-bJ-eJ-i vScorevS obtained on pre anJ ^o«t -te^-t^ on the^arrithme-tic 
^swb-test of XT6S i)y seventh and eignin grade ^tudeni'S if> the PDC for 
average of" 4.3 months speclarl ^dtudy. 

Ave^ Grades EqqiV . Ave. Grade Bquiv. 

Pre-Te s t Po^t-Te a t 







ApKi-I, 1970 


April, 1971 


Ave . Sain 
(C.E.) 


7ti, ^l 


= 3^ 


4. 63 


5.61 


0.93 


8 th N 


= 18 


5.13 


6,3S 


1.25 


Totml 




4.83 




l.Q/i 




A coffipari-son Was mawle of scores 


obtaine;!' hy ^ufils vKo 





of til is compa-rison. 

Tal)le 2-. A comparison of scores obtained by ^tudent>s recievinj 
>sfcci^l help in the PDC with jcoree obt:ained by ail students in the 
seventh aiuj eighth grades on the arithmetic ^ubiresl; of the ITBS . 
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Ave, G»E« 


Ave* G.£« 




Grade or 






Pre -Test 


Post-Test 


Ave. G.E 


Group 






April, 1970 


April, 1971 


(G.E.) 


7th PDC N 




36 


4.68 


5.61 


.93 


7th Total 


N 


« 213 


6.09 


N = 220 7.36 


1.27 


Bth PDC N 




18 


S.l.'^ 


6.38 


1.25 


8th Total 


N 


231 


6.95 


N = 222 7.72 


.77 


Total PDC 


N 


- 54 


4.83 


5.86 


1.04 


Total 7th 


6. 


8th 


6.53 


7.54 


1.01 



School Enrollment 

As can be seen from Table 2, students receiving special help in PDC 
made slightly more gain in learning than did students in the total school 
enrollment. To compare gains by students in PDC with their past growth 
in regular classrooms without this special program, pre-test average scores 
were divided by the number of years the student had been in school to 
obtain previous average gain. This average was compared with the gain 
obtained during the present school year when PDC help was available. The 
results of this comparison are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. PDC average gains compared with previous gains in regular 
arithmetic classes. 





Ave. G.E. 


Ave. Years 


Ave. G.E. 


Ave. Prev. 


Current 


Dif- 


Grade 


Pre-Test 


In School 


Post-Test 


Yr. Gain 


Gain 


ference 


7th 


4.68 


6 


5.61 


.78 


.93 


.15 


8 th 


5.13 


7 


6.38 


.73 


1.25 


.52 


Total 


4.83 


6.5 


5.86 


.76 


1.04 


.28 



As can be seen from Table 3, students receiving help in the PDC were 
able to attain approximately three months increase in arithmetic learning 
over previous learning gains without such help. 

To determine how many students had benefited from PDC help, a break- 
down of individual scores was constructed showing how many students gained 
and how many lost. Table 4 shows this breakdown. 

Table 4. A gain-loss chart of student scores obtained on pre- and post 
tests in arithmetic on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 
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Grade Equivalent 


7 th 


Grade 


8t.h 


Grade 




Total 


IntrerVa Is 


Gain 


Loss 


Gain 


Loss 


Gain 


Los; 


0 - 


.3 


6 


1 


6 


0 


7 


1 


.4 - 


.6 


4 


2 


4 


0 


8 


2 


.7 - 


.9 


4 


2 


I 


0 


5 


2 


1.0 - 


1.2 


2 


0 


4 


0 


6 


0 


1.3 - 


1.5 


3 


0 


I 


0 


4 


0 


1.6 - 


1.8 


1 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


1.9 - 


2.1 


3 


1 


2 


0 


5 


I 


2.2 - 


2.4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 
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1 


0 


6 


0 
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3.0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3.1 - 


3.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3. A - 


3.6 


0 


0 


I 


0 


1 


0 


TOTALS 


30 


6 


18 


0 


48 


6 



A further comparison was made between gains on the total composite 
score (a-Ll areas) of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills by students who received 
help in the PDC and the total school enrollnient: of students in the 7th and 
8th grades. Table 5 shows the results of this comparison. 

Table 5 shows the economic condition, race, sex and pre and post 
test score of each participant, 

PDC-MATHEMATICS 

Composite G.E. 
Pre post 

4'-70 4'-71 Change 

49 56 407 

40 N.T. 

K.T. N.T. 

44 49 +05 

46 50 404 



Name 



SEVENTH GRADE PARTICIPANTS 
ITBS -STANDARDIZED TEST 'DATA 

Arithmetic G.E. 
Pre post 

Eco. 

Dep. Race Sex 4*70 4*71 Change 



4-04 



rn?r>" N M 44 50 406 



V 


F 


46 


50 


w 


F 


38 


N.T. 


w 


F 


N.T. 


N.T. 


N 


M 


44 


50 


N 


F 


52 


64 



+12 
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PDC - MATHEMATICS 
SEVENTH GRADE PARTICIPANTS 
1TUS-STANDAIU)IZED TEST DATA 

Arithmetic G.E. 



Fro 








Post 




Dep. 


Race 


Sex 


4-'70 


4- '71 Change 
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N 

IN 


M 


A7 
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48 
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50 
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42 
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N 
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50 


50 
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w 

M 
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59 
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«• 


N 


F 


39 


45 
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N 


F 


46 


49 
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N 


M 


45 


71 
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M 


F 
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45 
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N 


M 


48 
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78 
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Composite G.E. 

Pre Post 

4- '70 4- '71 Change 
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44 


45 
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46 


47 
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64 


66 


+02 


60 
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PDC - MATHEMATICS 
SEVENTH GRADE PaRTICIP/VNTS 
ITDS-STANDARDIZEO TEST DATA 









Arithmetic 
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Composite G.E. 


Eco. 
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Race 


Sex 
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PDC - MATHEMATICS 
EIGHTH GRADE PARTICIPANTS 
ITBS-STANDAHDIZED TEST DATA 



Arithmetric G«E. Composite G.E. 

Eco. Pre Post Pre Post 

Dep* Race Sex 4- '70 4- '71 Change 4- '70 4- '71 Change 
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HOPE REPOKT CONT'D 



Program objective 1 was accompLislied. 

2, The exfent to which pupils responded positively to the PDC 
Math Program was cDCasurcd by (a-) cjiJestionnaires and (b) by stojdent attend- 
ance. 

A forced-choice questionnaire indicating subject preference was 
coTupleted by a-ll >students in the individualized instruction PDC niath 
activity in May, 1971. Th& preference the. students indicated for mathe- 
natics compared ^^?ith la-nguage, rca^iing and science is illustrated in 
Table 6, 

Table 6, Choice of arithmetic as a preferred subject as i/ieasured 
by a forced-choice questionnaire. 

Subject Pairs I^umber Percerrt 

Arithrnetic 20 A5 

Language 24 55 



Arithmetic 14 32 

Reading 30 68 

Arithmetic 27 61 

Science 17 39 

Sum of choices for 

Arithmetic 61 46 

Other Subjects 71 54 



A second questionnaire vas given to all students to measure their 
positive or negative feelings to the PDC math class onlj^. The results 
obtained on this questionnaire are shovTn in Table 7. 
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HOPE REPORT CONT*D 



As shovm in Table 7, positive student response to the PDC Math 
Program was 70 percent and negative response was 18,5 percent. 

Student attendance was used to measure the positive response of 
students to program. In grade 7, students in the PDC Hath Program 
were present 91.6 percent of the time and absent 8,4 percent. Stud- 
ents in grade 8 were present 90,9 percent, absent 9,1 percent. For 
the total PDC Math Program, students attended 91.3 percent of the time 
and were absent 8.7 percent of the time. 

Although the data does not indicate a preference for math over 
other subjects, students responded favorably to math classes in the PDC. 

The evidence to support accomplishment of program objective 2 is 



inconclusive. 
G. Budget 

Salary? One Teacher $5620 

Materials: Consumable 78 

Non- consumable 1703 

Equipment (Non reoccuring) L063 

Total $8464 



$8464 ; 74 pupils = $114.37 per pupil 

74« pupils X 4.3 mo. ave. time in project X 20 da. per mo. = 
6364 pupil days 

$8464 ♦ 6364 = $1.33 per day per pupil cost 

$1«33 per da. per pupil X 175 da. per school year. = $232.75 per 
pupil annual cost, exclusive of administration costs. 



PART XII: MOSTl^UCCESSFUL ACTIVITY 



Introduction 

1 . Name^off local educational agency : 
El Dorado School District Mo. 1 5 

2. forfurther information corrtact: ' 

James N. Riley, Federal Coordinator 

1115 West Hill3bon> 

El Dorado^ Ari^ansas 71730 

863-7263 

3. Title of actixiity: 

Code020 - Reading (.Remedial) 

4. Date when activity was initiated: 

June 1970 - Iratiated with a summer workshop to train teachers and evaluate matemls. 

5. Continuation da-te: 
School t^rm: 1^71^72 

NaiTc^tive 

1. Objective: The student enrolled in remedial reading will know the principles of 
reading as measured by st^dardized pre- and post-tfests* 

During the montf\ of June 1970, a Title I ^vdrk5hop for planning and developing the 
remedial reading progra^m fbr,seven eJejfn&ntary schools v/as conducted by the language arts 
su|)erwsor;' and linree-lead "feathers. Sixteen element&ry teadiejs vbluntcered tJo participate 
inihe/Worksi^op. A^aft outcome'oftHis summer activity, the following more specific 
objective- resulted: 

A jtelecb&d grtoup of students from ^r&des tw/o through six will increase their 
oVerail reading ai-hievemenfc one gr^eleVel during (he 1970-71 school year 
as measured pre- and postrfesting using the^Gartes-M acGini tie Reading Tcsl 
(praties 1-3) and the loWa-Tcst of Basic Skills (grades 4-6). 
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Z. <Setvices proVicled. 

In Scptemb^ 1 97D,^evfeo rwtiing labor^rie^ of OEr>fers> v/ej-ecquippe^an<l <5feffei 
in^Ven^chool^ib pYbVidetKe-^seyVices ciescribed herein. A Varrieiy of teaciiing bcJiniques 
at^'Uiied ioil^clfi iJie^uence^of^^ills dcVeJoped in "die^ummei Workshoj^. (Copy attacheJ). 
Skills are^feu^^j HiefblloWing-methpcls: 

1 . A vi^al imetjiod i^ing filmstri^s on fheTachomatic^OOanc) ijie-T-Matic 1 50 
Tachista5copev(P^ckotecknics MacJiincs). Culrriculum filnistrips using 
projectortb ieat}] readiness 3k ills. 

2. An audit&ry method using ftif L^Wgl Pl^ff^iT-'^^*t'Q5faft^. a^rccordal program 
accompanied by v/oj ksheets. 

3. A visuafl-afiiditory method using pjionics in a^NM ^h^^l ar^record-filni&trip program. 

Each otthese methods inchidefolloW-up materiaJs fbr independent study. Other teaching 
activities- include.: discussion, question-anwer drill, individua^ized^uperVised study -tapes, 
fiimsrri^is, wor|<booKs, resource boote, reading kits and textbooks. The types ofintcraction 
aretwcher-te-^tticicn"^studenr-tD student student"- to - teacher,^ media-to-student. 

Classes vary insizefrom 6 to 15 pupils. MoSToftlie pupils come from families of low to 
moderate income Xf theparents are employed, tf?e occupations are in the caKegories of day 
laljorerordomesticj otherwise parents may be- welfare ca:scs,cand ihe students receive free 
lunches and free^chool supplies. 

Students who kavie. visual or auditory problems or other health needs are referred totJie 
MobileHca-ith Unit for testmg. fftlie^tudentprovfes to need glasses or special tieatfneift' 
wliich the patents cannot" afford> the case is referred by the^'hsderal coordinator or language 
arts SUpervisorte an agency IhaTprovides these services, 

Students are referred to the reading tea<:ha- by regular classroom teacheis. The remedial 
teacher tests the^tudent using the^Informal Reading Inveirtory to determine his instructional 
reading level. sKe^ateo gives the-DOren DiaBno5;tic Reading test in order to oMtline/the reading 
needs of individualvstudents. A folder containing a Checklist of Reading Skills (copy attached) 
is made'ft)r eacJi^shideni: He is trained -to use all tf)c equipmenfaiid materials in the laboratory 
that meetrhis particular needs. Each day as the student com€s to the laboratory, he picks up 
his folder to chedc tije^e^n which he will work on that day and to review the work which 
he did the previous d?y to see what suggestions for improvement were made by his teacher, 
Classes meet fivetimes per weeiC, and rtudents remain in the laboratory from 30 to 50 minutes. 
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Thc'ClaSsroom is orgi^niied arouncl tbe^tocilirtg icciinic^ues previpusly desaibe<l. Stations 
for Iistenir>g. viewing, orte^dier-t:o^stuclei7fexcJiar)fe.are.^up in v/arioas parts of the^room 
so tha/'the.stgclent can pici< up his -Polckrand go tP hb learning ^tal'l^/jji -for i\)eJl9y. Hcrway 
need l^^ia one-learning^tation until he- has n^^tercJ ^^rks of lessons srftev which he- 
may mov'e^te another station. At least one- day a-we^k^is^erasidcfDr the'Studaitib choose- 
ihe^tdrfron Which appeals 1T> him most. 

Special equipment includes tiie^ progteras previously mentioned. In additron to these- the 
laboratDries contain SRA Reading Kit5;tr^tisparencies, both commerda! and teacher-made'; 
McGraw-fiill reading filmstl^ips; the'Imperial Primary Readingfrograni; the/Acoustifone 
Reading AchievementPrograrm^ Bowman Reading Kits; Listen and Think tapes; t&pe'reoorders, 
headsets, oVcrhead projectors^ and :i listening tables with 8 outlets. Supplementary readers and 
books for free- reading are^ provided. Many visual aids arc used by the- ttachera, some^of which 
are teacher-made-and some which are-made by teadier aides on the^Emergency School Assistance- 
Program. 

Reading t&achers have^used attractiV'e.buIlejUn bo«ixU,feaciiing charts, Word cards, i?nd word 
games to make-reading appeaiing to the^tlidcnts and bD make, the reading laboratory a place 
whejre^tudents really liXe^to come. 

3. Participants 

Students who are-tVo or nnore^grade^ levels below their grade- placement arc re ferred to the 
reading laboratory by rega/dar classroom teachers. 

During 1970-71, 4^5 elementary students from grades 2 through 6 were enrolled intlie 
program. The-^student» ranged in age from 7 to 1 3. The,sex distribution Was approximately 
male and 40% female-. The ethnic distribution was approximatdy 739^ hlegro and 25% Caucasian. 

As was previously stai}ed, mostofihe students are -from families of a low socio-economic 

level. 

Students were pre- and post-ttsted (results ore- attached). The Peabody Picture Test was 
also given to niostof thestudents'to determine leftrning potential. 

4. Staff 

Teachers: Seven teachers whose teaching experience isfrom 5 to 20 years. All teachers are 
certified tot^ach in elementary schooI,^me' have Master's degrees or drc working toward 
lliis degree* AH of these tEachers haVe-becn trained in the testing procedures used to screen 
their students and have been trained to operate and use all the provided equipment and 
materials. 

Administrator: James N. Riley, Federal Coordinator. Holds an M.A. degree witli post- 
graduate work in administration. 

Specialist: Josephine R. McCall, Language Arts Supervisor. Holds an M.A. degree^with 24 
post-gnaduale hours must of which arcin her^bjcct area. Experienced as an clemeirtary, 
junior high, sCiiior high and collegeteacher. 
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5. Rel^ieJ Compooents: 

-f^aren Headier co/rfercjices arranged by eitherjwents^ or readier 5 af; tbe^need ;irosc. 
Artheeiid of'^ch ^-we^kgradingvpericd a fbrm<3>howing an evaluation of-thesTudents' wori; 
was acnt hornets tKe»^afente. (Sec^form attached). 

In addition to t^)e^mnier Workshop, fMtiingiEachcrs met for jn-i«rvice meetings through- 
outiKe^iiooJ ^car ^sdesignafBcil on iheschool calejodar. Tbe^language-aiis supervisor visited 
each lai?oratery ^guMy aiTci as6j5ttd -tfiachers in implementing ttie prografn, DeLmon^rralion 
lessen^ Were often conducted by tiie ^pervisor to help the^reading teacher improve her own 
Teaching techniques. 

A^six Wee>cs^unomer read ir)g program was conducted by six reading teachers and the 
lan£Ma?;e.art&5upervisor. The-partitipamts referred forthis program were9tti gi^e^tudents 
who were^te enter thejCorrectrVe English Qass in 1971-72 at EastCatnpus, Since^many of th^se 
students were on thecsummerNYCprDgr^mv the^cJ^ss was notras largca^teacliers felt ihey 
could aa:Dmoc)ate< The class was opened to ail junior high^chool studeiits^vJho wished tD 
improNte- their reading ability. This fact was pubJicized by the r>ews rnedia, and the class Was 
soon filled. 

The WestCampus Cafeteria of El Dorado High Scliool was turned intt) a large readinji 
laboratory, Equipmenfand mafe^riais from tlie elementary schoo)s and the junior high schools 
were used. Mew naWials suitable^forboth remedial reading and Corrective English were 
evaluated during the-sixL-Week? program. Thesix tcacJiers wej'edivided into teaching teams 
and pupils Wene-asstgoed to each team. This part* of theprogram Was designed totrain 
teachers in teafn (fi^chin^. rmeihod to bemused in the junior high school reading labs in 

It also provided twining In the use ofTnaterials tb be used by the Corrective Rnslish 
teatf}er at£a:^i^afry)us. 

Reading defkriciicics of each ^student were diagnosed by usinfethe Botcl Reading Test and 
the-Widc^Range Spelling test: Other teste >wferfe^di7ijnistT^red to individual students: as the need 
smse* IndrViduattTcd^rograrm Were provided far each stlidejit according to h Four 
daysper week^Wejffe stlnictijred and teacher directed. Interest ceirters were set up one day per 
week and students were allowed ixi work at tlie centtjr of his choice. 
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EL DORADO fipOpT COHT'D 
7. Bud^ 

Tl>c total costof the activity conipleteJy funded under Titie I was $75) ,473. A break- 
down into cai'egories of expenditures are: 

Saiatie* 64,025 

Supplies 13,392 

Equipmenr 2^57 



f er pupil cost 



104.70 



REGION VIII EDUCATION SERVICE CENTER 
P. 0. Box 689 
Magnolia, Arkansas 71753 



EVALUATION SUMMARY 



Title I - 



Remedial Reading Program 



El Dorado 



Program Identification Ho* 



02 041 007 



Date: Fall Semester 1971 



Program Developed By: 



Mr. James N« Riley 

Coordinator g El Dorado Public Schooli 



II. 



Evaluation Consultant: 



Dr« Gary Standrldge 

Region VIII Education Service Center 



pi- 



District: 



El Dorado 



IV. PROGRAM DESCRIPTICTJ 

During the month of June» 1970 the El Dorado Public School sponsored m 
Title I workshop for planning and developing reading laboratories in nine 
elementary achoola. Mrs* Josephine McCall, language arts supervisor » and 
three lead teachers shared the workshop responsibilities. Sixteen elementary 
teachers participated in the workshop. The agenda included the following 
activities: 



The reading laboratories and teachers were ready for students in Septen&er^ 
1970. Positive results of the workshop were evident as teachers diagnosed 
reading deficiencies and managed the new materials and equipment according 
to appropriate learning situations for students. Students who were two or 
more reading levels below grade placement were recommended by the classroom 
teacher to receive remedial instiuction in the reading laboratories. The 
students were then tested by the reading teacher to determine their potential 
for remediation. 

During the 1970-71 school year the reading laboratories were evaluated in 
terms of student achievement. There were approximately 450 elementary 
students enrolled in this program. The students ranged In age from 6 to 13. 
The sex distribution was approximately 66 percent male and 34 percent female. 
The ethnic distribution was 25 percent Caucasian and 75 percent Negro* The 
9 teachers participating in the program ranged in teaching experience from 



'Developing a sequence of reading skills to be 

taught and correlating it with laboratory / 

equipment and materials 
-Learning additional methods for managing new 

materials and equipment in laboratory situations 
'-Training in diagnosing reading problems 
•^Practicing appropriate simulated exercises in 

the above workshop activities 
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5 to 20 years. Most of the stixdcnts came from famlllefl of low to moderate 
income. The parents* occupatlonE usually fell In one of three categories: 
day laborer^ domestic^ or welfare. 

The classes were dcpartmentallaee}) ochediles were fixed, progression vaa 
graded and there were 30 to SO miitVUtes in a class period. Classes met five 
times a week. The teacher pupil ratio was cbout 1-12« 

The teachers employed a variety of teaching activities; Skllla were taught 
by a visual method ualng the Tachomatlc 500 and the T-Matlc ISO Tachlatoscope 
(Psycho technic 8 Machines); an auditory method using Landon Phonics Program: 
and the visual-auditory method using Phonics in a Nutshell s a record-film* 
strip program. Each of these methods included follow up materials for 
independent study. Other teaching activities Included: discussion^ question 
and answer, drill. Individualized supervised study tapes, filmatrlpa, %iork« 
books, resource books ^ and reading kits. The types of interaction were 
teacher to student, student to student, and media to student. 

The 9 laboratories were equipped with tape recorders, overhead projectors, 
film projectors, teaching machines, films and filmstrlps and records. The 
special equipment included the Landon Phonics Program, Fsychotechnlcs 
Machines, Acoustlphona Reading Achievement Program, SRA Reading Rita, Reading 
Filmatrips by McGraw Hill, Imperial Primary Beading Program, Bowmar Reading 
Kits, Listen and Think tapes, Webster ^McGraw Films, headsets and listening 
tables with 8 to 12 outlets. The coot of each laboratory ranged from $3,500 
to $4,500. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES : 

1« The second and third grade students enrolled in the reading 
laboratories during the 1970-71 academic year will achieve at 
least a 1.0 grade level gain in reading as measured by the Gates- 
MacGlnltie Reading Test. 

2. The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students enrolled in the reading 
laboratories during the 1970-71 academic year will achieve at least 
a 1.0 grade level gain in reading as measured by the Vocabulary and 
Comprehension Sections of the Iowa Testa of Basic Skills. 

3« The students enrolled in the reading laboratories during the 1970- 
rl academic year will achieve at least a 1.0 grade level gain in 
reading as measured by the Betts Informal Reading Inventory. 

V* ANALYSIS OF RESULTS AND SUM^Y 

The students enrolled in the remedial reading program were pretested in 
October, 1970. The test battery included the Gates-MacGlnitie, the Betts 
Informal Reading Inventory, and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. In lete 
April the students were post tested. 

The objective stated that at least one year's average gain in achievement 
was expected. Presented in Tables I, XI, and III 
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the pre/post test comparisons. The greatest gains vere obtained on the 
Betts Informal Readins Inventory. Since this test wae administered 
individually the results should be more accurate than the group administered 
test, i.e., the ITBS and the Gatcs-MacGinitie* On the group administered 
test there ^ere gross discrepancies on a number of individual pre/post 
scores. For example some students gained two to four years in grade level 
achievement and other students loot that much. Such findings are common 
when students reading on a pre-prlmer level take a standardlssed achievement 
teat designed for students reading at least at a third grade level* 

Generally the expected one year's average achievement gain vas attained. 
The program vas successful in terms of the stated objectives. Fart of the 
success can be attributed to the language arts supervisor and three lead 
teachers who planned and developed the auiomcr workshop to train teachers 
and to the teachers who participated in the month long workshop. Their 
efforts paid off in terms of increased student achievement. Part of the 
success can also be attributed to the regular classroom teacher. There is 
no way to measure the effectiveness of each part» but the regular classroom 
teacher and the remedial laboratory teacher (whether they were aware of each 
other's efforts or not) were effective in attaining the stated objectives. 

While visiting in the classrooms and in the remedial reading laboratories 
the evaluator observed some things that the program personnel may want to 
consider for the current 1971-72 school year. First, during the past year 
there was much more emphasis on '^hardware" than software \ The machines 
are great for supplemental work but if the basal texts are not also used 
in the laboratories the entire sequence of reading skills to be taught 
becomes subjective guesswork on the part of the remedial laboratory teacher. 

Secondly, there generally la little coordination of teaching activities 
between the regular reading teacher and the remedial laboratory teacher* 
The regular reacher knows that some of her pupils attend reading laboratory 
for BO many minutes a day but she is not very much aware of the kinds of 
specific reading skills being developed by the individual student while he 
is in the laboratory. The laboratory teacher, likewise, does not know very 
much about what is going on in the regular classroom during reading. 

Both suggestions, if Implemented, will give added strength to an already 
effective Title I remedial reading program. 
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TABLE I 

A PRE (FALL 1970) POST CsPWMG. 1971 ) TEST COMPARISON OP SCORES ON THE 
GATES MCClNmE READING- TEST FOR. 5EC0rJD AND TlJlRX) GRADE STUDEhfTS EWROLL- 
l-D m THE EL DORADO, ARKA^ISAS TITLE I RfNI^DTAL RfADING PROGRAM. 

VQcabwl*ry Co«\preliension 

Grade. Post Gsrin Pre- Post Gain 
Level (Fall L970> (Spring 1971) (Fall 1970 ) (Spring 1971) 

2nd (N=29 l.A) 2.0 +.6 1.7 2.1 4-.A 

3rd (N=51 1.9) 2.4 +.5 2.1 2.4 +.3 



TABLE II 

A PRE/POST TEST COMPARISON (VOCABULARY: AND READING COMPREHEMSION SECTION 
OF THE IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS) OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE EL DORADO, 
ARKANSAS TITLE I REMEDIAL PROGRi\M. 





Vocarbularj' 




Comprehension 


Grade Pre Post 
Level (Fall 1970) (Spring 


Gain Pre 
1971) (Fall 1970) 


Post Gain 
(Spring 1971) 


4th (N=92) 2.3 


3.1 


•1- .8 2.2 


2.9 +.7 


5th (N=56) 2.7 


3.7 


+1.0 2.9 


3.6 +.7 


6th (N«56) 3.5 


4.4 


+ .9 3.5 


4.2 +.7 






TABLE III 




A PRE/POST TEST COMPARTSOU OF STUDENT SCORES OH THE BETTS INFORMAL READING 
INVENTOITf . 


Grade 
Lev&l 


Pre 
(FalL 1.970) 


Post 

(.Spring 1971V 


Gain 


2nd (N=62) 


Pre-Primer 


1.0 


+ 


3rd (N-83) 


Primer 


1.9 


+ 


4th (N-64) 


.9 


2.5 


+1.6 


5th (N=88) 


2.1 


3.1 . 


+1.0 


6th {N--98) 


2.5 


3.6 


+1.1 
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MOST SUCCESSrUL ACTIVm 



Introduction. 

1. Wynne. >Schoo] District 

2. Gene- Cai:tea-ton, P.O. Bok 69, Wynne ArJc. 72396 

Phone^: 501: 238-Z558 

3. I^eatling-: "Using 1{e%\jl»T CLstssrotm ^e£^cher a-s a Rexne/il^l 

R^dtting Teacher" 

4. Septembe-r 1970 - 

5» Thijs activity will continue irtlrough 1971-72 
WVRRATIVE. 
A. Objec-tiveu 

It The stydents in gra-dea 6-8 whose, reading comprehension level 
is t\<fo ox more years below level will increa-ae^ their com|?rehen- 
sion in reading as d^n^onstra'ted by scores on the. 5RA Achievemeuir 
Test:. 

2. The incommlng first gra-de students will be screened to indent- 
ify their readiness to resKl so as to facilitate instruction at 
appropriate- levels in reding. 

3. The sCudents In grades 2-5 vhoec reading comprehension level, 
is ont and one-half years belov level will increase their level 
of conipreJiension as measured by the SUA Aclileveinent Test:% 

4. The regular classroom teachers in the elementary school will 

be paired and scheduled so that, carch teacher will devote time each 
day working with small groups, (5-10) of- stndents in remedial reading 
to increase- the Individualized i^^Acuctlon as measured by the teacher 
pupil ratio. ^f^^ 

Service® provided. 

1. Tecliniques em^lo^ed. 

The teachers were^paired so that one of" the pair would work 
with a sm^ll group (5-10) while the other worked in ao enrichment 
activity with a large group (50-55). The srsall group was selected 
on the basis of^ standardized test scores end teacher reconnncndation* 
Individualized instruction was used in the small remedial group. 
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2# Cld-ss sizA^ 

The-aVerd^e^ for all irhe- small ^l^s^e^ in grades 1-5 wa:S 9 ♦A* 
For gi^ade^ 6-8 it Va^ 11 ,0. 

3. Cl^sroom organization. 

This wa6 very flexible ranging from sessions on the floor to 
individuad. s-tudy. 

4. Equipmeni: arnd marte^rxals* 

Audio-vijsual equipmezit used: cassette- players , filmstrip 
projectDrs, record pla-yers, 16«wi projectors, overhead projector 
and tape recorders. 

There va-s $6,394 of ^pecioLl ffio^irerials a-cqqired for these 
classes^ ra-nging from transpcirencia^ and filrnstrips to sets of 
books written on low vocabulary -high interest level. 

5. Special Icjchniques . 

VatrLc:Vy in presentation and activities was provided through- 
out th© yedx. 

6. Counse-ling And guidance • 

The coun^selor was u^ed in selecting the students to be involv- 
ed in the stiwll groujxs of grades 1-5. The counselor worked very 
closely with these activi-ties in grades 6-8« 

7. Health and nutrition, 

Every child in thi« activity- wa-s provided a hot lunch every 
day. If the child needed denL^tl work, medical assistance, cloth- 
ing and/or viusa-l help these were all provided. 

8. This service wa« provided during shool hours by making use 
of flejcible- scheduling. The small ^sections were scheduled to 
meet for 50-5*5' minutes eacli day. Some- of these were in a split 
period while^ others were In a block time. 

BasicalLy - I hour per day, five (5) days per week, for 36 
weeks. 

C. Participant's. 

The, counselor helped in the- selection of student's. Basically 
from each of- the paired rooms, five students* were selected on 
the basis of~test scores, teacher recomniendotion and previous 
performance. 
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There- Were^^O-^D students irwolv&d a± ea-ch grade- level 1-8. 
5ixty-tV*fee^ei'cai t Were kqy^. Eighfcy-tSix percent- were more 
tlian 1 yeo^T below level in red-dfing comprefj^n^icn* 

1. Number of staff, members. 

au First grade^ (5 treachery - 1 hour each day). 

b. Second gra^dc (4 teachers - 1 hour cAch day). 

c. Third-fifth (4 Cachets each gra-d'e- - 1 hour each day), 

d. Firstr-f if th (1 control tesK:her in eacli grades 1 hour each 

day) 

e. Sixths-eighth grade (1 ireacher e^h grade - three to five 

hours each day) . 

2. Training. 

a. All teachers invol^'ed were certified tGacher:^ but did not 
have much formal training as remedia-l teachers. 

These teacliers met regularly toge-fher. by graxle^ levels 
thtroughtouir irhe year. 

c. The teachers functioned as a remedial teacher in a snia-ll 
group situation. 

E. Relalred components. 

See(b)iiT>media tely above. 

F. Ef f cctive^ie^s. 

Dr. Donald Uright of Arkansas .Siratre University did an evalua- 
tion of" our reading ^^ctivity. The results of this evaluation 
are^ included on ulie a«xt "fif-teen (15) pageis. 
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WYNNE REPORT CONT'D ^ 

BUDGET 
Title I 

200 Personnel 59,690 

Instructional materials 2,890 

Testing 525 

400 Health Services 2,500 

800 Fixed charges 7,130 

1100 Community Services 1,440 



74,175 



Migratory 

200 Personnel 6,095 

In-Service 2,500 
800 Fixed charges 800 

9,395 



Title III. ESEA 

200 Personnel 18,000 

Materials 2,300 
800 Fixed charges 2,376 

22,676 

Total Cost $106,246 
Total pupils 474 
Per Pupil Cost $ 224.15 
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WYNNE PILOT PROJECT 
Using Regular Elementary Teachers as 
a Remedial Reading Teacher 

The general ohjective of the pilot project was to demonstrate 

the use of regular classroom teachers in a remedial reading program in 

grades one through six. This objective has been met as evidenced by 

the operating class schedule. The small and large groups are identified 

with corresponding times and teachers. The teachers have been paired so 

that a modified form of team teaching can be utilized. Since the design 

of the project listed regular classroom teachers, an effort was made to 

rotate the teachers in both large and small group instruction. Only in 

isolated cases was this effort not fulfilled. 

General Organization 

The general organization of the project is that two teachers,' no 
specific qualifying criteria, and their classes are paired so that a 
form of team teaching could be utilized in teaching reading. During a 
designated segment of time, one teacher works with identified below 
average readers from both classes in small group instruction, while 
the other team member works with the remainder of both classes in 
enrichment activities. There is a lack of evidence of in-service 
organization, and planning sessions for the teachers* The building 
principals indicated that these sessions did occur but more on a 
small group (2 or 3 people) or individually with the teacher and 
principal or the building library-media specialist. This type of 
communication, according to the people Involved, has created a much 
closer working relationship among the building staff. The interaction 
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among the teachers, administrators, etc*, regarding the instructional 
materials for the small groups is a continuous outgoing discussion 
rather than planned sessions with planned topics* 

The students were identified for the small reading groups primarily 
on teacher recommendations. These recommendations included criteria such 
as; student performance on pre-test, student performance on daily class 
work, and teacher observation. In cases where the p»e-test score and the 
teachers opinion were in contrast, the opinion of the classroom teacher 
was given the greatest consideration* The students were identified, in 
grades 2-6, after approximately one month of school and the remedial 
reading program was started in these grades in October, 1970. Control 
groups were established in grades I, 2, 3, 4, and 5, using the time 
element and regular classroom materials as the difference in treatment. 
No control group was reported on post-test scores for grade 2, and no 
control group was established for grade 6. 

The range in class size for the small reading groups ranged from 
eight to fourteen. The total number of students involved in the program 
per grade level is as follows: Grade I, four groups, 40 students; Grade 
2, four groups, 40 students; Grade 3» four groups, 40 students; Grade 4, 

groups, 42 students for 50 minutes, three groups, 24 students for 
20 minutes; Grade 5, three groups, 39 students for 50 minutes, three 
groups, 27 students for 20 minutes; Grade 6, three groups, 41 students. 
This represents a total of 293 students in the experimental remedial reading 
program. 
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^eclflc Objective s 

IV A, To idenirify the learning characteristics of incoming first 
graders through screening devices... > so as to facilitate instruction 
at the- appropriate levels* Due to lack of time, an acceptable screening 
device, and expertise in utilizing the screening process, the remedial 
groups were not formed in the first grade until the beginning of the 
second semester, January, 1971. The first grade teachers and the prin- 
cipal utilized the students performance during the first- semester to 
Identify those first graders in need of special reading instruction, 

IV B, To place first gi-'ade students who are not ready to partic- 
ipate in the regular first grade instructional program as identified 
by a screening process in ftpecial readiness program which will enable 
them to enter the regular program at some point during the year. The 
pre-test, Scott Foresman I^^eading Trogram Inventory Survey Test, was not 
administered unfil March i through 18, 1971, then th? post-test was 
administered in late May, 1971. A decision was reached with The Wynne 
project director that analysis of thes^e test results would not con- 
tribute to the evaluation of the program. However, an acceptable screening 
device has been identified and in-service sessions for the Wynne staff 
have been conducted so specific objectives IV A and IV B can be analyzed 
at the end of 1972 and contribute 4^3 the program evaluation at this time. 

IV C, To arrange n class schedule so the students who arc reading 
bcJ.0^ grade vlH receive more individual instruction throughout the 
year so as to narrow the gap in their reading leVel as comjposed to the 
normal- A cl^^^s schedule was arrang^ed whereby students so identified would 
receive additional instruction In ^mall group sessions. This arrangement 
infers that njor©. individual inatruction le administered In small groups 
than in large groups. The* statistical technique "t" test war; employed 
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to test the difference of the me^jns of the pre-test, admlnlsstered April > 
1970> and the post-test > administered April> 1971 > results for each grade 
level to determine it significant progress was made in reading performance. 
The results of the statistical analysis is reported below: 



Grade 2 
SRA Form D and C 





Sfa-tistical Values 






Pre- 


Post- 




"t" Value 






Comparison 


N 


Test 


Test 


Grovzth 


Required 


"t" Value 


Slgni- 






Mean 


>fean 


Mean 


♦ i>5 level 


Computed 


Flcance 


Pre-Post Test 
Experimental 


34 


1.80 


2.46 


0.65 


2,035 


6.07 


H.S. 



There were thirty-four second grade s-tudents participalring in the small 

4 

group reading program that scores on both the pre and post test w(?.re re- 
ported. The grade equivalent mean on the pre-trest liqualed 1.80. The grade 
equivalent mean on the post- test equaled 2.46. This difference between the 
pre and post test, or the growth mean, was found to 0.65 grade level 
equivalent. This mean growth was f"ound to be highly significant at the 
• 05 level of confidence, indicating that the g-fowth Was not a lesult of 
chance but was a result of the- treatment in "the iastructrLonsi process. 
The standa-rdized test used as pre and post eyalu84:ions werfi pre-rest, 
SRA-Form D; post-te^, SRA-Form C» 
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Grade 3 
SRA Form D and C 



Comparison 


N 


Pre- 
Test 
Mean 


Post- 
Test 
Mean 


Growth 
Mean 


"t" Value 
Required 
.05 level 


"t" Value 
ComputBd 


Signi- 
f icancs 


Prc-Posi: Test 
Exper inental 


35 


2.1 


2.05 


-.057 


2.03 


0.AA77 


N.S 


Pre-Post Test 
Control 


8 


2,286 


2.788 


.50 


2.31 


1.213 


N.S 


Pre-Test 

Exp - Control 










2.02 


0.8699 


N.S 


Posx-Tect 
Exp - Control 










2.02 


3.705 


s 


Groxv'th 

Exp - Control 










2.02 


4.988 


s 



There were thirty-five students in the third grade snu\ll group 
reading program that scores on both pre and post tests were reported. 
In addition, there were eight students in a control group that had both 
pre and post test scores^ The statistical analysis reveal that the 
expermental group had a pre-test mean of 2.10 grade level equivalent 
and a 2.05i^f t-test mean grade level equivalent. This difference 
computed to |io significant difference in reading progress and the slight 
difference was in a negative direction. The control group had a pre-test 
mean of 2.286 grade level equivalent and a 2.788 posf-test grade level 
equivalent. The growth mean of 0.50 failed to reach the required probab- 
ility level for significance. Following the analysis, the evaluation 
team decided to further inspect the performance of this group by comparing 
additional areas between the experimental and control group. The compar- 
ison on pre-test means yielded no significant difference; but, the post-test 
scores yielded a significant" difference in the performance of the control 
group as did the comparison of the growtli means. 
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An agreement was marde between the- atlministrartor of the Reading 
ProgratQ artid the Eva-luak'tion Tea n to cioss-clicck test perf omcKices by 
another test on one group of' students. The evaluator, withoui: knowledge 
of the administrratur , randomly pre-det^nniued the group to compare. 
Grade Irhree was that group. The second test used to study the perfor- 
mance of the grade three students w« Scott-Foresman Reading Program 
Inventorj'-Survey Test, fornix A and B, The results of the statistical 
analysis appears below: 



Grade 3 
Scott-Foresman Forms A and B 



Comparison 


Statistical Values 


N 


Pre 

Test 

Mean 


?ost 
rest 
fean 


Growth 
Mean 


"t" Value 
Required 
.05 level 


**t" Value 
Computed 


sicni- 

flcance 


Pre«-Post 
Experimental 


36 


53.13' 


60.97 


8.16 


2.03 


7.84 


M.S. 


Prc-Post 
Control 


9 


50.2 


54.1 




2.31 


1.15 


N.S* 


Prc-Test 

Fxp - Coi.trol 










2.02 


1.53 


N.S. 


Post-Test 
Kxp - Control 










2.02 


1.17 


K.S. 


Growth 

Exp - Control 










2.02 


1.1756 


M.S. 



There vere thirty-six students in grade three that were in the small 
experimental group reading progra^n and had scores reported on both the pre 
and post test. Also, there were nine students in grade three that were in 
a control group that had scores reported on both pre and post tests* The 
statistical analysis revealed a highly significant difference between the 
pre-post test score means for the experimental group while the control 
group yielded no significant difference in their prc-post test mean scores* 
Aditional comparisons yielded no significant difference between the experi- 
raeuLal and control groups relative to pre-tesU mean scores, post-test mean 
scores, or gain in reading progress. 



Grade fi 



SRA Foms C and U 










Statistical 


Values 








Comparison 


K 


Pre- 
Test 
Mean 


T A C* 

Mean 


Growth 
Mean 


Required 
.05 level 


t Value/ 
Coniputed 


bigni- 


Prc-Post 
Ex^erittiental 




2,A8 


3.92 


1.43 


2.015 


12.20 


H.S. 


Prt»-rost 
Control 


7 


2.94 


3. 6 A 


0.70 


2./i5 


4.85 


S. 


Pre-Tost 

Exp - Control 










2.01 


2.28 


S. 


Postr-Testr 
Exp - Control 










2,01 


1.37 


\i.S. 


Growth 

Exp - Control ^ 










2.01 


3;91 


S. 


Post-Test 
Group 8 - lA ! 






3.8^ 

^^97 




2.015 


0.915 





There- were^ forty-nine students In grade fonr of the sma-ll group experi- 
mental reading program that had wores on both the pre and post L^st re- 
ported. A conlrrol group of seven students also had scores reported on 
both tests. The pre-tiest mean of the experimental group was 2.^8 grade 
equivalent and the post-test wean was 3.92. This realized a mean growth 
difference of 1.43 which when analyzed by the statistical "t" test revealed 
a highly significant difference. The pre-test mean of the control group 
was 2.94 grade equlva-lent ai^d the grade equivalent wean for the post test 
was 3.6^4. This realized a mean growth of 0.70 grade equivalent which showed 
a significant difference in read lug growth. An analysis of the pre-test 
means for the two groups revealed a significant difference in entering 
performance in favor of the control group* Even though the experimental 
group revealed a greater growth the unequal grouping resulted in a failure 
to show a significant differ cnce in post- test mcan.s. The finding of no 
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significance on the. post-tesir led to a comparative analysis of the 
grovti\ difference between the two groups* This analysis revealed 
a sigjnif icar"^ difference for the experimental group. 

The organ! aational pattern for grade four had three groups of 
eight students each in an experimental section for 20 minutes per 
session and three groups of fourteen students each for 50 minutes 
per session. An analysis of the performance of these two groups re- 
vealed no significant difference in their performance. The pre- test, 
post-test was SUA Forms C and D, administered April, 1970 and April, 1971. 

Grade 5 
SRA Forms C and D 



Comparison 


Statistical Values 


N 


Pre- 
Test 
Mean 


Post- 
Test 
Mean 


Growth 
Mean 


"t" Value 
Required 
.05 level 


"t" Value 
Computed 


Slgni- 
f incance 


Pre-Post 
Experimental 




3.73 


4.0 


0.268 


2.01 


1.617 


N.S. 


Pre-Post 
Control 


8 


3.66 


3.6 


0.06 


2.45 


0.221 


N.S. 


Pre-Test 

Exp - Control 










2.00 


0.286 


N.S. 


Post-Test 
Exp ~ Control 










2.00 


1,96 


N.S. 


Growth 

Exp - Control 










2.00 


1.63 


N.S. 


Post-Test 
Groups 9-14 










2.005 


0.441 


N.S. 



/ 

/ 
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Pilot PRpjEcr report cont'd 



There were flfty--four fifth grade students in the snialL group ex- 
perimental reading group thair reported scores on both the pre cukI post 
test. The control group co.;T;ained eight students that had scores on 
both tests. The mean scores f^t the groups were compared in various 
areas and no significant differences ve.re found. There were, as a 
result of the analysis, indications that* the expcrinencal p.roup made 
considerable more gain than the control group; hovovcr, this gain was 
not significant nt the .05 level of confidence. This suggests that such 
a difference in mean scores could have been a result of chance factors 
rather than treatment. The analysis of the mean scores for the different 
organizational structure of the groups v;ithin the experimental groups 
revealed no significant difference between the performance oi the 
students in sma-ller groups (nine students) and less time per session 
(twenty minutes) , and students in large groups (fourteen students) and 
more time per session (fifty minutes). The difference in performance 
of these two groups were very nomin .1. 

Grade 6 

There were forty-one sixth^^^e students involved in the small group 
exporimontOil re^(ding program. The analysis of the test 'scor&s revealed that 
the level of SRA tost used in the post-test evaluation did not provide for 
a wide enough range to truly discriminate between the students performance. 
The lowest possible score on the posi:~test was a grade equivalent of A.l and 
this did not measure the reading level of this group. It was» in turn, 
agreed with the VJynne project director that this was Invalid data and no 
analysis would be made of the test scores. Without discriminating data 
from the pre and post tests» any analysis would contaminate the conclusions 
and recommendations regarding the group and in turn the project. 
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WYfilJE PILO^ PRO^rcCT REPORT CONT'D 



mmt ^iLOrr project 

The primary purpose of this pilot project was to demonstrate the 
use of regular rlcmancary teachers as remedial reading teachers. In 
order to accomplish the purpose of the project the procedures were 
designed to (1) pair the teachers in each grade level to enable one 
teacher to work v?ith a small reading group (8 14 students) selected 
from both classes, >;hile che other teacher worked v^ith large group 
activities; (2) to identify the students to participate in the remedial 
reading small groups from pre- test scores and teachers recommendations; 
(3) to establisjh control groups for comparison; (A) to utilize all 
reading teachers in the project; and (5) to analyze the results by 
student perfomiance on standardized pre and post tests. 

C onclusions and Recommendations 

Conclusions and recommendations regarding Phase I of the Wynne 
Pilot Project were dra\>m from the analyzis of activities, the results 
of the pre and post test comparison, and insight gained by the 
consulting team conducting the evaluation. Based on aforementioned 
data, the following conclusions and recommendations appear justified: 

(1) Conclusion ; The learning characteristics of incoming first 
graders were not identified as stated in the proposal. 
Recommendation ; The administrator of the pilot pro; identify 
specifically the name of a screening device and the cate xor 
administering such devise before the program is initia ed in the fall of. 
1971. Specific procedures, materials, and personnel use should be 
reported to the Title III project director by 1 August, 1971 and the 
results of the screening reported no later than 1 October, 197i« 

(2) Conclusion ; As a result of no screening device, the first grade 
students who were not ready to participate in the regular instructional 
program were not identified and placed into special readiness programs 
until it was too late to analyze and evaluate the related project 
objective. 
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RecommcndC'trion : The complete screening process, included the results 
of the screening device and teacher appraisals i should be completed 
prior to 1 October, 1971, This would enable -.he project- staff to 
identify and place the students in the special readiness program by 
this date or very soon thereafter. It Is imperative that the procedures 
for selecting the students for placement be recorded and interpreted for 
dissCiiiination* 

(3) Conclusion ; A class schedule vas arrange so that students who 
were residing below grade level would receive more individual instruction 
throughcjt the year so as to narrow the gap in their reading level as 
compared to the normal. 

Recommendation : A similar type class jxhcdule be arran^^'od for the 
1971-72 project year. 

(4) Conclusion ; The regular classroom teachers were 'paired" so that 

a modified form of team 1:eaching would be utilized to 'irovide remediation 
to the students reading below grade level in grades 2-6. There were 
no evaluative criteria to "select'' the teachers for the small groups 
and in addition, all staff members were used on a rotation basis in the 
reading program. 

Re commenda t i on ; The same type of scheme by employed for utilizing 
regular teachers for the 1971-72 project year. Considerations should 
be given to those teachers that might request to not be assigned to the 
small reading groups. The procedures for group assignment and the 
rotation plan should be recorded and reported to the project director 
by 1 October, 1971. 

(5) Conclusion ; The fc;rade two students in the remedial reading 
program made a significant growth in their reading level; therefore, 
regular classroom teachers did function effectively as remedial reading 
teachers on this grcde level. 

Reco:nmcndation ; ^ control group need be established for this grade 
level with appropriate controls over tlie activities* The teachers 
involved with this level continue with the successful activities. The 
teachers of grade two record all instructional procedures and share these 
within the group and among the project teachers. 
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(6) Conclusion ; There is a difference in the rcadinj; growth as mcasnrcJ 
by the two types of trestrb, SRA and Scott-Foresiiian, at the third grade 
level for the experimental croup. These incnnsistijncics need be studied 
before Z^'^^^ confidence can be placed with cither inonsurement. 
Reconcnendation ; A detailed stnidy should be started inu-nodiatcly to review 
the procedures employed by the teachers both before and during the actual 
test. Stronger yet, it is necessary to compare objectives used in the 
class and the objectives measured by the rest instrument. 

(7) Conc lusion : According to the results of- the SR.\ instruments, the 
students In the control group of grade three gained significantly more 
in reading ability than those of the experimental group. However, 
neither group showed a significant difference in the means of the pre and 
post tests. 

Reconimendat ion ; The instructional procedures employed by the teachers 
in grade three be tliroughly studied and revised. The teachers should 
have carefully structured planning sessions and the suggested activities 
be implemented in the classroom. Consideration be gi/en to utilizing 
either internal or external consultive assistance. The record of these 
planning sessions should be reported to and review for dissemination by 
the project director. 

(8) Conclusion ; According to the results of the Scott-Forcsraan 
instruments, the grade three experimental group showed a significant 
gain in reading ability during the year. The control group, although 
not showing a significant growth, did register enough growth that there 
was no significant difference found between the increase in test scores 
reported. 

Re c orm cn d .i t i on ; The instructional procedures employed in the third 
grade experimental group be critiqued and upgraded where feasible, and 
continued use of these activities by utilized. 

(9) Conclusion ; Regular classroom teachers did perform effectively 
as remedial reading teachers in grade four. 

Re c omntcnda t Ion ; The instructional precedures employed by the teachers 
of grade four be critequed and upgraded where feasible, and continued use 
of these activities be utilized. The teachers should systematically hold 
planning sessions and information from these sessions should be recorded 
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Wyfi^E pILf>T PROJECT nEPuRj' CONT'D 



and reviewed for disseminalion by the project director. 

(10) Conc luaion; StudcnTs may 1)C grou[)ed with equal effectiveness for 
reading instruction in tjithcr Mna-ll groups, 8 students, and srnall amounts 
of time, 20 minutes; or larger group5, 14 students, and longer time, 50 
minute s • 

R e c oinni c n d a t i on ; Either of the organizational patterns may be utilized. 

(11) Conclusion : Regular classroom teachers did not perfona effectively 
as remedial reading teachers in grade five. 

Rec ommenda t i on : During the second year of the pilot project additional 
in-service and planning sessions be structured for these teachers. A 
review of the instructional procedures be conducted and revisions be made. 
Consultative aid either from within the district or outside the district 
could prove beneficial to these teachers. The information from the system- 
atic planning sessions should be recorded and reviewed for dissemination 
by the project director. 

General Project Conclusjon : The Wynne Pilot Project has demonstrated 
that the procedures and objectives arc acceptable for utilizing regular 
classroom teachers as remedial reading teachers in grades 1-6. 
Reconmiendntion ; In order for the project to adequately be evaluated 
and procedures disseminated for the purpose of replication, it is 
necessary for the entire project staff to record all activities related 
to the project. This includes organizational meetings, inservice meetings, 
instructional planning sessions, unique instructional techniques utilized, 
and evaluation instruments. For the project to reach it's potential im- 
plication for Arkansas schools, it is of essence that it continue for at least 
one more academic year. 
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1. Naiiie of local agency : nny-Brov^^i School District Ho. 21 

2m Wayne Dent (re-tired) Jim Parrisfi now Superintendent, 
P.O. Box 676, Bfry, Arkansas 72411 Phono: 781-3296. 

3. Title of activity: Exploratory program for five year old 
children --Kindergarten. 

6. Date activity w«rs initiated: August 25, 1970; start of the 
1970-71 school year. 

This program has been continued this year. 

The Uindercarten program V7as operated in connection with 
the Head Start Program operated by the Crowley's Ridce Develop- 
ment Council. This group consisted of seventeen educationally 
and economic deprived children. 

NARRATIVE 

A. Objectives of this program were as follows: 

1. Teach children 'to a^just'-to school, 

2. Teach motor coordination in use of school supplies* 

3. Recognize objects related to school life. 

B. Services provided: 

1. The teachers (kindergarten and Head Start) were interested 
in teaching children to know each other and to adjust to different 
personalities. To help children to adjust from home to school life. 

2. The class size was limited to not more than twelve to 
fifteen in both kindergarten and Head Start. The Head Start select- 
ed seventeen pupils who spent the entire year in that class. The 
Kindergarten class consisted of three tV7elve week sessions with 
twelve to fifteen in each section. 

3^ Since pupils of necessity had to use school transportation, 
pupils remained in school a full day. Class schedule consisted of 
play periods, games, color painting, rest and nap periods, morning 
and afternoon snacks along with a regular school lunch. 

Toys and educational materials of the five year old level 
were used. Miniature household articles were used to implement 
learaing. 

5. These children were taken on field trips to places of inter- 
est on an average of one trip each week. 
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6, The school counselex rede available the SRA Primary Mental 
Ability Test for the Kindergarten G^^oup- The Head Start usod 
their own tests. These were used to help the teachers work to- 
ward adjustments on weaknesses. 

One case related: 

One child was discovered with a speech defect. She V7as re- 
ferred to the Arkansas Children's Development Center. After some 
trips and consultation^, it was determined that her basic problem 
was emotional. With the help of this center, this child advanced 
two years in mental ability during the five months period. 

C. Participants 

These children selected for Head Start were selected on the 
basis of low income of the family. The Kindergarten was divided 
into two groups. This pro^jram was made available to all children 
eligible for kindergarten. In selecting groups, these factors 
were involved: economic level, cultural background, and educa- 
tional level of the family. These children were* selected from 
different levels, in order to have a bettor balance of children 
for learning to live and V7ork togetlier. 

D. Staff 

This is added to the regular report. 

Comments of this year's first grade teachers who received 
these Kindergarten children of last year. 

1. They were ready and anxious to start to school. 

2. They were emu^tionally ready for school. 

3. They had no problem playing together. 
6. They were much better adjusted. 

5. Their motor coordination was., good. 

6* They knew objects, colors, pictures, etc^ 

7« They were now ready to attack work skills. 
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SECTION-V 



INSERVICE TRACING 
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COMMUNITY AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
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COMMUNITY AND PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Total LEA Title I Advisory Group Meetings Hold 1,350 
*Averago Number of Meetings Per District 4 



Total Number of Advisory Committee Representatives by Categories: 

Parents of Title I Participants 1,864 

School Personnel 900 

PTA Members 777 

Civic Organizations 287 

Others 270 

Total Representatives • A, 098 

*AveragG Number of Advisory Committee Representative*^ 

Per District 11 



■ * The above information is based on 379 Title I projects. 
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